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Building abroad 


Heinz encloses its vinegar works in a colorful shell of steel and glass (below), 


remodels an old theater building into modern employee facilities (p. 116) 
Richard Neutra explores the effect of surroundings on people (p. 130) 


A one-man, one-room office. ...A savings and loan headquarters... . 
A 40’-wide office building. ...A fire station (p.150 


What happens to office design when architect and client are one and the same? (p.102) 
Graphic details for efficient planning of drafting rooms (p. 168) 


Multistory precasting for maximum economy.... Trusses cantilevered 134’ for hangar r 
Acoustics and air conditioning integrated for hospital ceilings (p.160 


A 500-car German garage with outdoor ramps hung from the roof (p. 156) 
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Research Laboratory Classroom, Daylighting Lahe 


The “Classroom of Tomorrow” has been 
built in the Daylighting Laboratory at the 
University of Michigan to demonstrate the 
new flexibility now possible in interior de- 
sign—choice of materials, color and equip- 
ment without loss of high-quality daylight- 
ing which is so important to the education, 
the health and general well-being of the 
school child. 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE PANELS 
TWO (i) PRODUCTS 


yratory, University of Michigan 








~~ 


Twelve vears of daylight research at the 
Engineering Research Institute, University 
of Michigan, has made possible this “Class- 
room of Tomorrow.” 

New freedom in the planning of class- 
rooms is made possible by the proper appli- 
cation of two Engineering Research Institute 
developments—modern Light-Directing 
Glass Block for use in side walls and Light- 





America’s most adva 









es 


nced schoolroom 
Selective Toplite Panels for use in roofs. 

The ideas perfected in this Research Lab- 
oratory available to you 
now. Write for details and see how these 
Owens-Illinois products can produce a bet- 
ter learning environment in your school- 
rooms. Address: Classroom Research, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Dept. 
MB-1, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Classroom are 


Owens-ILLINoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES +- TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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AALTO, ALVAR, archnt., Town 
Hall, Saéynatsalo, Finland, 
and own experimental station 
and summer house, APpfeeeseces 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS, Pocket Guide for 
Better Public Relations, 4 
summary of their handbook, 
ADT cee cceeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeee 

APARTMENTS. Marseilles, France; 
Le Corbusier, archt., Maree. 

ARCHITECTS COLLABORATIVE, THE, 
archts..Northeast Elementary 
School, Waltham, Mass.; pre- 
VIEW, JUNC cecccceccceseseses 
Warren A. Sherman and Chris- 

topher Rhodes Schools, War- 
wick, R. Ie; previews; Al- 
bert Harkness & Peter Ged- 
des, archts., TAC, assoc. 
APChtSe, JUNC ceccccccccece 

AUDITORIA. Oberlin College 
Auditorium, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Harrison & Abramovitz and 
Eldredge Snyder, archts., 
JONecccccccocessccescesesece 
Rogers Auditorium, Grace 

Rainey, Metropolitan Museum 
of art, New York City; re- 
modeled; Voorhees, Walker, 
Foley & Smith, archts. & 


CNATSe, MAYcccvccscccceces 


BALDWIN-MACHADO, archts. & 
owners, office, Montgomery, 
Alas, JANeccccccsccccccceces 

BANKS. Bank of California, 

Mission Branch, San Fran- 
cisco; remodeled; Hervey 
Parke Clark and John F. 
Beuttler, archtSe , MayYeeoes 
Federal Reserve Bank, De- 
troit, Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls, Ince, archts. & 
engrse; Minoru Yamasaki, 
design consultant, FeDeee. 
Standard Federal Savings 
Building, Los Angeles, Wel- 
ton Becket & Associates, 
archtS. & ENgrse, JaNecece 

BARNES, EDWARD L., archte, 
United Lodge of Theosophists, 
New York City; remodeled, 
MAY cccccccccccccccccccescees 

BECKET & ASSOCIATES, WELTON, 
archts. & engrs., Standard 
Federal Savings Building, Los 
Angeles, JaNececccccesccoces 

BELLMAN, GILLETT & RICHARDS, 
archts., Fire Station No. 1, 
TOledO, Oh10, JaNesecovccces 

BERGSON ASSOCIATES, MARIA, 
interiors, North Shore Hos- 
pital, Manhasset, L.I.; Isa- 
dore & Zachary Rosenfield, 
ArchtSe, APPecccccccccccccce 

BILL, JOSEPH T., planner, Sac- 

ramento, Calif., redevelop- 

ment; Richard Neutra and Rob- 
ert Alexander, archts., June 


148 


146 


156 


124 


157 


144 


152 


162 


135 


152 


BLATNER, HENRY L., archt.e, 
Grandview Elementary School, 
addition, Catskill, N. Y., 
MAP ccccceccceccesececeseeess 

BUILDING ENGINEERING 
FIREPROOFING. Tests of fac- 

tory roofs, a report by 
Ford MOtor COs, FeDecccees 
FOUNDATIONS. Speedy drilling 
for low-cost clay founda- 
tIONS, MAPeccecccccccseees 
Vibration technique for 
packing foundations into 
loose Sand, Maresecccccceces 
GARAGES & PARKING. Tilted 
floors for May Co.'s 1,200- 
car garage, JUNC cccccccese 
HOSPITALS. .How to Cut Hospi- 
tal Mechanical Costs; by 
Charles F. N. Neergaard, 


hospital consultant, Mar..: 


LIGHTING. Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Of Art, Mareccccccece 
Plenum at Riverdahl Elemen- 
tary School, Rockford, Ill., 
APD cccccccccccsccessccsece 

ROOFING. Fire tests of fac- 
tory roofs, a report by 
Ford Motor COc, FeDecccece 

STRUCTURE (Aluminum). Dome, 
frameless, Longview, TexX., 
ADD ccccceceeeeeeseeseseeee 

STRUCTURE (Concrete). Card- 

board boxes form cellu- 
lar concrete slabs, Apr. 
Expansion Joints, Where to 
Put, by Harold S. Wood- 
Ward, FeDecesccecccecsces 
Hangars, demountable, pre- 
cast, for Royal Canadian 
Air Force, span i130', 
TUNC cccccesceseceesceece 
High-Rise Apartments of 
"pox-frame*® construction; 
Hartford Park public hous- 
ing, Providence, FeDeee. 
Precast framing, multis- 
tory, for Glenn Le Mar- 
tin's office and factory 
buildingS, JaMecececeeces 
Precast, prestressed build- 
ings produced by George 
Rackle & Sons,, Houston, 
APDeccccesesecsseceseece 
Prestressed girders for 
high school gym, FeDeeces 
STRUCTURE (Steel). Bolted 
frame for University of 
Ore. general hospital, 
FODeccesccccesesceeeeses 
Cantilevers eliminate han- 
gar columns (Lockheed), 
JON ec cccsscceseseseseces 
Hangars at Greater Pitts- 
burgh Airport span 278', 
JUNC cccccccesseccesevese 
Lamella Roof for Municipal 
Auditorium, Corpus Chris- 
tl, MAaececceccecsececes 
Rio Blanco Bridge, Vera 
CruZ, Mexico, APfececees 
Sphere at Princeton Univer- 
sity; R. Buckminster Ful- 
ler, designer, FeDececeees 
We lded rigid frame for Fred- 
erick & Nelson store, 
Seattle, Fedesceccvesees 


168 


168 


160 


164 


162 


160 


164 


160 


162 


161 


@ 
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166 


166 


163 


160 


CARSON & LUNDIN, archts., Amer- 


icas Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City; lobby 
remodeling; MAYoccoscccccese 
CASTO, DON, developer, builder, 
owner, Formula for successful 
shopping centers, Jun@sececces 
CAUDILL, ROWLETT, SCOTT & AS- 
SOCIATES, archts., Life Ele- 
mentary SChOO], M@rececescce 
CHURCHES. Theosophists, United 
Lodge of, New York City; 
remodeled; Edward L. Barnes, 
archte, MAYccccccesesesece 
Synagogue, Congregation Beth 
El, Springfield, Mass., 
Percival Goodman, archt., 

ADL cccceccccccccececeocese 
CITY PLANNING. Area Improve- 
ment--the lot, the street, 

the park, MAYoccocsccsceces 
Chicago's Fort Dearborn Proj- 
ect (News), APP ccocecccccces 

Don Mills, near Toronto, On- 
tario; new town for indus- 
try, housing and commerce; 

Don Mills Developments, 
Ltd., developers, JuN@cee.s 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Camp- 
us, Baltimore, James R. 
Edmunds, Jr., archt., May. 
Master planning for modern- 
ization, MAY cosccccecceces 
Sacramento, Calif., redevel- 
opment, Richard Neutra and 
Robert Alexander, archts.; 
Joseph T. Bill, planner, 
JUNE ccoccceoesseseceseseses 
CLARK, HERVEY PARKE, and JOHN 
F. BEUTTLER, archts.e, Bank 
of California, Mission Branch, 
San Francisco; remodeling, 
MAYocccceecccecceseeeeeeeeee 
COCHRAN, ALEXANDER &S., archt., 
Moss-Rouse Building, Balti- 
more; remodeled, MAVeccccesce 
COLBERT, CHARLES R., archt. & 
owner, Office, New Orleans, 
JAN ce ccccccsceressceeseeesees 
COLLEGE BUILDINGS. Oberlin 
College Auditorium, Oberlin, 
Ohio, Harrison & Abramovitz 
and Eldredge Snyder archts., 
JAN ccccceseeseceseeseesesece 
CORBETT, MARIO, archt. & owner, 
office, San Francisco, Jan.. 


DESIGN. Art As Architectural 
Decoration by Aline B. Saar- 
inen, JUNC ccccccccccecsece 

Eight Steps Toward A Solid 
Architecture by Dr. Walter 
Gropius, archte, FeDececes 

Packing cases for Design in 
Scandinavia Exhibit, Erik 
Herlow, archt., J@neececcece 

Survival Through Design, ex- 
cerpts from book by Richard 
J. Neutra, JONccccccccccce 
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DESIGN STANDARDS 4 DATA. Ceil- 
ings, suspended, Mareeceeces 
Drafting ROOMS, JaNesecececece 
Motels, FODecccccccccceseces 
Roof FinisheS, APPeesceseeee 
Roof Finishes, «JUNC scecccece 
Schools--Fixture Dimensions, 
Chalkboard details & chalk- 
board dimensions, Mayeeece. 
DUDOK, WILLEM, archt., a pro- 
file of theman and his work, 


FODecccccccerereceseseseoees 


EDMUNDS, JAMES R., JR., archte, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital re- 
modeling plans, Baltimore, 
MAVeoccccccccccesescesscecese 

ELLERBE AND COMPANY, archts., 
Mayo Clinic Diagnostic Cen- 
ter, Rochester, Minn., Feb.. 

EMBURY II, AYMAR, &R. B. 0'CON- 
NOR, assoc. archts., Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New 
York City; remodeled, May... 

ERVI, AARNE, Reino Aarnio and 
Maurice Salo, archts.,.Fin- 
land House, New York City; 
remodeled, MAY cccccccccccece 

EXHIBITS. vesign in Scandina- 
via, packing cases designed 
by Erik Herlow, archt., Jan. 


FELLHEIMER & WAGNER, archts., 
Roland A. Wank, assoc. in 
charge, Becton, Dickinson & 
Co., Rutherford, N. J.; re- 
modeling, MAY ccccccccccscces 

FOREIGN. Canada, Ontario, Don 

Mills, new town for indus- 
try, housing & commerce; 
Don Mills Developments, 
Ltd.e, developers, Jun@eee. 
Finland, Saynatsalo, Town 
Hall (and also own experi- 
Mental station and summer 
house); Alvar Aalto, archt., 
APP eo cccccccccccccscssesece 
France, Marseilles, apart- 
ments; Le Corbusier, archt., 
MaPeccccccccccccceeseseeces 
Germany, Dusseldorf, garage; 
Paul Schneider-Esleben, 
archte, JON eocccccccccceccs 
Holland, Willem Dudok, archt.; 
a profile of the man and 
his work, FeDeccccccccccce 
Italy, Rome, Modernization 
as the Romans Do It, by 
Novelist Eleanor Clark, 
MAY ccccccccccesccscesesese 
Russia, Moscow, Eight new 
Woolworth Buildings, Mar.. 

FRIZZELL, W. K., designer, Knox 
City, Tex. Medical Clinic; 
remodeled, MAY occoccccccccce 

FROST, FREDERICK G., archt. & 
owner, office, New York City 
JON cccccccccccccccccceceeeee 

FULLER, R. BUCKMINSTER, de- 
Signer, Sphere at Princeton 
University, FEDeccccccccceses 


GABLER, CORNELIUS L.T., archt., 
American Airlines Office, De- 
troit; remodeled, Mayeececece 

GAIDANO, MARIO L., archt., 

Bunny's Waffle Shop, San 
Francisco; remodeled, Mar. 
Piro's Restaurant, San Fran- 
cisco; remodeled, Marecesce 
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150 


132 


160 


158 


163 


150 


138 


140 


Woodlands Restaurant, The, 
San Francisco, Maresseeeees 
GARAGES & PARKING. Dusseldorf, 
Germany, garage, Paul Sch- 
neider-Esleben, archt., 
SANccccccccccccccccccccece 
Traffic Troubles (News), a 
progress report on some 
cities, MaPrecccccceccccces 

May Co., Los Angeles; 1,200- 
car garage Albert C. Martin 

& Assocs., archts. &engrs., 
JUNE coccccccecececccccccoe 
GOODMAN, PERCIVAL, archt., 
Congregation Beth El Synago- 
gue, Springfield, Mass., Apr. 
GROPIUS, DR. WALTER, archt., 
Eight Steps Toward A Solid 
Architecture, FeDecoccccccce 
GRUEN ASSOCS., INC., VICTOR, 
archts. & engrs., Northland 
Regional Shopping Center, 
Detroit, JUNC cccccccccceccece 
GRUEN, VICTOR, archt., Ten 
points on how to plan suc- 
cessful shopping centers; 
with Larry Smith, real estate 
consultant, MAP cccccccccccce 


HARADA, WALTER, designer, Win- 
nemucca, Nev. Motel; William 
G. Schram, designer, Febeecee 

HARKNESS, ALBERT, & PETER GED- 
DES, archts., Warren A. Sher- 
man and Christopher Rhodes 
Schools, Warwick, R.I.; pre- 
view; The Architects Collab- 
orative, associated, June.s.. 

HARRISON & ABRAMOVITZ and 
Eldredge Snyder, archts., 
Oberlin College Auditoriun, 
Oberlin, Oh10, JaNeesecccess 

HEATING & VENTILATING (Air 
Conditioning). Air Condi- 
tioning--a major moderniza- 
tion tool, MOV ecosocccscseces 

HERLOW, ERIK, archt., Packing 
cases for Design in Scandin- 
Avia eCXnHIDIt, JaNecececeeees 

HOSPITALS. Children's Ortho- 

pedic Hospital, Seattle, 
Young, Richardson, Carleton 
& Detlie, archts.; Schmidt, 
Garden & Erikson, consul- 
tant archtSe, JaNececeeeee 
Costs, Howto Cut Mechanical, 
by Charles F. Neergaard, 
hospital consultant, Mar.. 
Greenwich Hospital, Benedict 
Building, Greenwich, Conn.; 
remodeled; Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, archts., May... 
Mayo Clinic Diagnostic Cen- 
ter, Rochester, Minn., El- 
lerbe and Co., archts., 
FOD ce ccccccesscceesecesesee 
North Shore Hospital, Man- 
hasset, L. I., Isadore & 
Zachary Rosenfield, archts.; 
Maria Bergson Associates, 
interiors, APPecececsecces 

HOTELS. Statler Hotel, Dallas; 
preview; William B. Tabler, 
archt., JUNE ccocccccccscessese 

HOUSES. Finland, Alvar Aalto, 
archt. & owner (also experi- 
mental Station), APPeesesess 

HUNTER, PAUL R., archt., Berk- 
eley Hall Nursery School, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., Mar.. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS. Becton, 
Dickinson & Co., Ruther- 
ford, N. J.: remodeled; 


141 


156 
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138 


160 


136 


135 


136 


148 


128 


Fellheimer & Wagner, archts., 
Roland A. Wank, assoc. in 
charge, MAYecscccecesecees 
Gale Hall Engineering, Inc., 
North Hampton, N. He; re- 
modeled; Dan Kiley,archt., 
MAYeccosccceceseesseseesses 
Heinz Co.,H. Je, Pittsburgh, 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
archts. & CNgrSe, JANeceece 
Planned Industrial District, 
The, APT eccccccccccceseses 
Republic Supply Co. Supply 
Houses, Ventura, Long Beach 
and Newhall, Calif.; remod- 
eled; George Vernon Rus- 
sell, archte, APDecccccces 
Sawyer Biscuit Co. Plant, 
Melrose Park, I1ll., Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, 
archtsS. & CNgrse, APFeeeee 


KANE, C. VERNON, CPA, Motel 
Trends: Bigger and better, 
but at what kind of a risk?, 
FED ecccccccccccceceseceeeeee 

KATZMAN, MEYER, archt. & owner, 
office, New York City, Jane. 

KILEY, DAN, archt., Gale Hall 
Engineering, Inc.,North Hamp- 
ton, N. H.; remodeled; May.. 

KUMP ASSOCIATES, archts., 
Franklin and Jefferson Ele- 
mentary Schools, Berkeley, 
Calif., FODecccccceccccccese 


LAWRENCE & HAZEN, archts. & 
owners, Office, Seattle, Jan. 
LE CORBUSIER, archt., Marseil- 
les, France, apt., completed, 
NP 0.00006duseserbbtcsesanses 
LEINWEBER, YAMASAKI & HELLMUTH, 
archts., Detroit University 
School and Grosse Pointe 
Country Day School, Grosse 
Pointe Woods, Miche; pre- 
view, JON cccccccccceccccce 
Jones Iron&Metal Co. (junk- 
yard office), Dearborn, 
Miche, JOMNecccccccceccccece 
LUSTIG, ALVIN, archt. & Owner, 
office, New York City, Janes. 


MAGNEL, GUSTAVE, digest of a 
talk before Concrete Industry 
Board of New York, JUNC coves 

MOTELS. Admiral Motel, Reding- 

ton Beach, Fla., Rufus Nims, 
archte, FODecccccccccccoce 
Bon-Air Motel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenne, Painter & Weeks, 
archts.; Bruce McCarty, 
ASSOC oe, FCDecccecccesecece 
Change in Motels, The, Feb.. 
Design Standards and Data, 
FED ecccceccccccoeeeeceeeee 
Driftwood Motel, Fort Myers, 
Fla., Rufus Nims, archt., 
FeDeccccccccccecceccceceee 
Holiday House, Malibu, Calif., 
Richard J. Neutra, archt., 
FED ecccccccescesececceeeee 
Milroy, The, Catskill, N.Y., 
Slater & Chait, archts., 
FED ce ccccccccceccceccecceee 
Trends, Motel: Bigger and 
better, but atwhat kind of 
a risk?, byC. Vernon Kane, 
CPA, FODecccccececceceseeees 
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116 


102 
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116 
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Winnemucca, Neve, Motel, Wal- 
ter Harada, designer; Wil- 
liam G. Schram, ASSOC.e, 
FeDecceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeere 

MUSEUMS. Metropolitan Museum 
of art, newlighting for 30 
galleries, MAP cccccccevece 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City; remodeled 
galleries, R. B. O'Connor 
& Aymar Embury II, assoc. 
archtSe, MAY ccocccsccceses 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City; Grace Rainey 
Rogers Auditorium remod- 
eled, Voorhees, Walker, 
Foley & Smith, archts. & 
engrse, MAaYeccoccccsece f 


NAESS & MURPHY, archts.~-engrs., 
Insurance Exchange Building, 
Chicago; lobby remodeling, 
MAY ccececcccceeeeseeseeeeees 

NEERGAARD, CHARLES F., hospital 
consultant, How to cut Hos- 
pital Mechanical Costs, Mar. 

NEUTRA, RICHARD J., archte, 
Holiday House Motel, Malibu, 
Calif., FODecccccccccccccess 
Survival Through Design, ex- 

cerpts from his book, Jan. 

NEUTRA, RICHARD J., and ROBERT 
ALEXANDER, archts., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., redevelopment; 
Joseph T. Bill, planner, June. 

NIMS, RUFUS, archt., Admiral 
Motel, Redington Beach, Fla., 
FED eccccccccceceseceeseseeee 
Driftwood Motel, Fort Myers, 

Fla., FeDeccccccesescecees 


O'CONNOR, R. B., and AYMAR 
EMBURY II, associated archts.; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City; remodeled, 
MAY eoccccccccccceseescesess 

O'DELL, HEWLETT & LUCKENBACH, 
archts.e. & owners, office, 
Birmingham, Miche, Ja@Neeceee 

OFFICE BUILDINGS. Americas 

Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City; lobby 
remodeling, Carson & Lun- 
din, archtSe, MAYeccccccces 
Denver--what will its new 
buildings do to its old 
ones?, MAYeoocccccccsesese 
Finland House, New York City; 
remodeled; Aarne Ervi, 
Reino Aarnio and Maurice 
Salo, archtsSe, May ecccoece 
430 Park Avenue, New York 
City; remodeled; Emery Roth 
& Sons, archtSe, Mayeeoee 
Insurance Exchange Building, 
Chicago; Lobby remodeling; 
Naess & Murphy, archts.- 
CNgrse, Mayeece 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York City, de- 
cides to build, not re- 
model, MAY ccccccccccsccces 
Moss-Rouse Building, Balti- 
more; remodeled; Alexander 
S. Cochran, archt., Maye. 
Seattle, Wash., George W. 
Stoddard & Associates, 
archts.-owner, JUNC cocece 
Standard Federal Savings 
Building, Los Angeles, 
Welton Becket & Assocs., 
archts. & engrse, JaNecee 


122 


162 


154 


157 


142 


164 


123 


130 


152 


121 


118 


154 


112 


143 


152 


146 


122 


142 


130 


138 


124 


152 


OFFICES. american Airlines 
Offices, San Antonio, San 
Diego & Detroit; remodeled; 
Cerf Ross Associates; Ed- 
gar Ullrich; Cornelius L. 
Te Gabler, archts., re- 
spectively, MAY ovcceccccs 

Baldwin-Macado, archts. & 
owners, Montgomery, Ala., 
JON ccccccccccccecceceese 

Colbert, Charles R., archt. 
& owner, New Orleans, Jan. 

Corbett, Mario, archt. & 
owner, San Francisco, Jan. 

Design Standards & Data, 
Drafting ROOMS, JaNesesce 

Frost, Frederick G., archt. 
& owner, New York City, 
JAN cccccccccccesceseseees 

Jones Iron & Metal Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., Leinweber, 
Yamasaki & Hellmuth, archts. 
JAN ecccccccccceccececeoce 

Katzman, Meyer, archt. & 
owner, NewYork City, Jan. 

Lawrence & Hazen, archts. & 
owners, Seattle, JaNeeces 

Lustig, Alvin, designer & 
owner, New York City, Jan. 

O'Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach, 
archts. & owners, Birming- 
han, Mich., JAN ecccccccces 

Ridley, John, archt. & own- 
er, Seattle, JaNeceoccces 

Snyder, Wahl, archt. & own- 
er, Miami, JAN eccccccccece 

Williams, Williams & Wil- 
liams, archts. & owners, 
Palm Springs, Calif., Jan. 

OFFICES (MEDICAL). Knox City, 
Tex. Medical Clinic; re- 
modeled; W. K. Frizzell, 
designer, MAYcoccescveces 

Seattle, Wash., office build- 
ing, George W. Stoddard & 
Associates, archts.-owner, 
JUNC co ccccccccccesccccoce 

OLGYAY, VICTOR AND ALADAR, 

archts., The theory of Sol- 

Air Orientation; first in a 

series covering their work, 

MAP ccvccccccccccceceeceeseee 

ORIENTATION. Sol-Air Orienta- 

tion, The theory of, first 

in a series covering the work 
of Victor and Aladar Olgyay, 
archts., MOP ccccccccscccccce 


PAINTER y WEEKS, archtSe, Bon- 
Air Motel, Gatlinburg, Tenn.; 
Bruce McCarty, assoc., Fede. 

PERKINS & WILL, archts., Life 
Junior High School, Mareecese 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. Biscayne 

Post Office, Miami, Watson 
& Deutschman, archts., Mar. 
Coliseum, New York City (pro- 
posed), excerpts from an 
editorial in Art News, Apr. 
Fire Station No. 1, Toledo, 
Ohio, Bellman, Gillett & 
Richards, archtS., J@Meeces 
Town Hall, Saynatsalo, Fin- 
land, Alvar Aalto, archt., 
APP ecccccccccccccesecseees 

PUBLIC RELATIONS. Pocket Guide 
for Better Public Relations, 
summary of AIA's handbook, 


ADT coccccccccscceceseseseees 


REMODELING. Air Conditioning— 
amajor modernization tool, 


MAVeocccccvcccccccccesesess 
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American Airlines Offices, 
San Antonia, San Diego & 
Detroit; Cerf Ross Associ- 
ates; Edgar Ullrich; Cor- 
nelius L.T.Gabler, archts., 
respectively, MAYccccccces 

Americas Building lobby, Rock- 
efeller Center, New York 
City, Carson & Lundin, 
archts., MAY cccccccccccece 

Area Improvement, the lot, 
the street, the park, May. 

Bank of California, Mission 
Branch, San Francisco, Her- 
vey Parke Clark and John F. 
Beuttler, archtS., Mayeees 

Becton, Dickinson & Co., Ruth- 
erford, N. Je, Fellheimer 
& Wagner, archts., Roland 
A. Wank, assoc. in charge, 
MAY cc cccccccccccecocecocsose 

Bunny's Waffle Shop, San Fran- 
cisco, Mario L. Gaidano, 
OPcht., MAPeccccccccccceces 

Ceilings, multipurpose, May. 

Denver--what will its new 
buildings do to its old 
ones?, MAVcccccccccescocce 

Elevators, operatorless, May. 

Exterior remodeling--a veil 
of louvers, MAY cccccccces 

Federal Reserve Bank, Detroit, 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
Ince, archts. & engrs.; 
Minoru Yamasaki, design 
CONSULTANT, FeDecccccccece 

Finland House, NewYork City, 
Aarne Ervi, Reino Aarnio 
and Maurice Salo, archts., 
MAYcccccccccccecccccccoces 

430 Park Avenue Corp., Owners 
& Bldrs., Emery Roth & Sons, 
APChtS., MAVccoccccccesece 

Gale Hall Engineering, Inc., 
North Hampton, N. H., Dan 
Kiley, archt., MAYoccccecce 

Greenwich Hospital, Benedict 
Building, Greenwich, Conn., 
Skidmore, Owings &Merrill, 
APchtS., MAVoccccccceccees 

Heinz Co., H. J., employees’ 
service building, Pitts- 
burgh, Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, archts. & engrs., 
JONc ccccccccccceccccceccee 

Insurance Exchange Building 
lobby, Chicago, Naess & 
Murphy, archts. -engrs., 
MAY coc cccccccccccsccecooese 

Johns Hopkins Hospital camp- 
us, Baltimore, James R. 
Edmunds, Jr., archt., May. 

Knox City, Tex. Medical Clin- 
ic, W.K. Frizzell, design- 
er, MAYccoccccccceseeseoces 

LIQNUing, MAYccceccccceevecs 

Master Planning for Modern- 
ization, how to make the 
next job easy, MAYoccccecs 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, Re B. 0'Con- 
nor and Aymar Embury II, 
associated archts., Mayee. 

Modernization and the archt., 
MAYooccccccecesssseesesese 

Modernization as the Romans 
Do It, by Novelist Eleanor 
Clark, MAYcccccececceseses 

Modernization's Mounting Mar- 
ket, $12 billion and still 
growing, MAY eccccesecccees 

Moss-Rouse Building, Balti- 
more, Alexander S. Cochran, 
archt., MAY ocececcccsescece 

New Building vs. Moderniza- 
tion, Metropolitan Life de- 
cides to Dulld, Maysecceoees 

Office Refurbishing, May.ee. 

Piro's Restaurant, San Fran- 
cisco, Mario L. Gaidano, 
archt., MAP cecccccceccecce 

Republic Supply Co. supply 
houses, Ventura, Long Beach 
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and Newhall, Calif., George 
Vernon Russell, archte, 
ADD ccccceccsesesseeeereres 
Rogers Auditorium, Grace 
Rainey, Metropolitan Museum 

of Art, New York City, Voor- 
hees, Walker, Foley & Smith, 
archts. & CNgZrSe, MaYeseseces 
Theory of Modernization, A, 
comprehensive remodeling 
pays off quickly, Mayeoes. 
Theosophists, United Lodge 
of, New York City, Edward 

Le Barnes, archte, Mayeeoes 
Wiring, MAYoocecccccescssees 
RESTAURANTS & BARS. Bunny's 
Waffle Shop, San Francisco; 
remodeled, Mario L. Gaidano, 
Archte, MAPeccccccccccccccecs 
Piro's, San Francisco; re- 
modeled, Mario L. Gaidano, 
Orchte, MAPcceccccccsccces 
Woodlands, The, San Francisco, 
Mario L. Gaidano, archt., 

MAP cccccccccccccccccccecce 
RIDLEY, JOHN, archt. & Owner, 
office, Seattle, Janecececcce 
ROSENFIELD, ISADORE & ZACHARY, 
archts., North Shore Hospi- 
tal, Manhasset, L. I.; Maria 
Bergson Associates, inter- 
LOPS, APPecccccccccccccesees 
ROSS ASSOCIATES, CERF, archts., 
American Airlines Office, San 
Antonio; remodeled, MayYeeceece 
ROTH & SONS, EMERY, archts., 
430 Park Avenue, New York 
City; remodeled, MayYrececece 
ROTH, RICHARD, archt., excerpts 
from an address, Mareecececece 


ROUND TABLES. Planned Indus- 
trial District, The, APreees. 
RUDOLPH, PAUL, archt., 4 crit- 
icism of the Livestock Judg- 
ing Pavilion, Ne. C. State 
Fair, ADPPecccccccccccesecese 
RUSSELL, GEORGE VERNON, archt., 
Republic Supply Co. supply 
houses, Ventura, Long Beach 
and Newhall, Calif.; remod- 
ClOd, APPececccccccccscsvces 


SAARINEN, ALINE B., assoc. art 
critic, New York Times, Art 
As Architectural Decoration, 
an address delivered to the 
Architectural League of New 
York, JUNC cccccccesccccccccs 

SCHNEIDER-ESLEBEN, PAUL, archt., 
garage, dusseldorf, Germany, 
JON ccccccccceccceccccccocece 

SCHOOLS. Berkeley Hall Nursery 

School, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Paul R. Hunter, 
Archtes, MaPccccecscccceces 
Costs, A Better Way to Mea- 
sure SCHOO], Mareccooccces 
Design Standards & Data, fix- 
ture dimensions, chalkboard 
details and chalkboard di- 
MENSIONS, MAYecccesccsecees 
Detroit University School and 
Grosse Pointe Country Day 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Miche; preview; Leinweber, 
Yamasaki & Hellmuth, archts, 


JON ecocesccecccssscececeres 
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Franklin and Jefferson Ele- 
mentary Schools, Berkeley, 
Calif., Kump Associates, 
archtse, FODeccccccecccccce 

Grandview Elementary School, 
addition, Catskill, N. Y., 
Henry L. Blatner, archt., 
MAPeccccccccccessecceseses 

Life Elementary School, Cau- 
dill, Rowlett, Scott & As- 
sociates, archtSe, Mareece. 

Life Junior High School, Per- 
Kins & Will, archts., Mar. 

Northeast Elementary School, 
Waltham, Mass.; preview; 
The Architects Collabora- 
tive, archtSe, JUNC secceees 

Prize Schools announced by 
School Executive magazine 
and AASA-~AIA, Mar ceccccece 

Rhodes School, Christopher, 
Warwick, R.I.3; preview; 
Albert Harkness & Peter 
Geddes, archts.; The Arch- 
itects Collaborative, as- 
SOCLATEd, JUNC cecccccccece 

Sherman School, Warren Ae, 
Warwick, R. I.; preview; 
Albert Harkness & Peter 
Geddes, archts.; The Arch- 
itects Collaborative, as- 
SOClated, JUNC cceeccccccces 

White Oaks Elementary School 
Annex, San Carlos, Calif., 
John Carl Warnecke, archt., 
MAP cececccceseseseessseese 

SHOPPING CENTERS & SUPERMAR- 
KETS. Casto Shopping Cen- 
ters, Developer-Bullder- 
Owner Don Casto's formula 
fOr SUCCESS, JUNC ceccceces 

How to Plan Successful Shop- 
ping Centers, ten points by 
Victor Gruen, archt.e, and 
Larry Smith, real estate 
COnNSULtANt, Mareececccccce 

Northland Regional Shopping 
Center, Detroit, Victor 
Gruen Associates, Ince, 
archtse. & CNgrSe, JUNC cece 

SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, 
archtse, Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, Benedict uilding, 
Greenwich, Conn.;remodeled, 
MAY ccccccccccccccccscesece 

H. Je Heinz Co. buildings, 
Pittsburgh, JaNeceeccccces 

lawyer Biscuit Co. plant, 
Melrose Park, Ille, ADeee 

SLATER & CHAIT, archts., The 

Milroy Motel, Catskill, N.Y., 

FEDeccccccscccsccescceescese 

SMITH, HINCHMAN&GRYLLS, INC., 

archts. &engrs., Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Detroit; Minoru 

Yamasaki, design consultant, 

FPO Deccescececeeceseseseeeees 

SMITH, LARRY, real estate con- 

sultant, ten points on How t 

Plan Successful Shopping Cen- 

ters; with Victor Gruen, 

arcnte, MAPcecccccccccccsccce 

SNYDER, ELDREDGE, and Harrison 

& Abramovitz, archts., Ober- 

lin College Auditorium, Ober- 

Lin, ON10, JAaNeccecccccccece 

SNYDER, WAHL, archt. & Owner, 

Office, Miaml, Janececcecees 

STADIA. Livestock Judging Pa- 

vilion, Ne. Ce. State Fair, a 

criticism by Paul Rudolph, 

Archites, ADDeecccvcccecsevese 
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STODDARD & ASSOCIATES, GEORGE 
We, archts.-owner, office 
building, Seattle, Wash., 
JTUMC co ccccccccccccsosececeece 

STORES. Safeway Stores, ex- 
cerpts from an article in 
Business Week, M@reccecccces 

STRUCTURE. Construction of 
the Future, a paper delivered 
by Douglas Haskell before 
The Cleveland Engineering 
SOCLELY, APPecccccccccsccece 


TABLER, WILLIAM B., archte, 
Hotel Statler, Dallas, Tex.; 


Preview, JUNC ccccccccsccecce 


ULLRICH, EDGAR, archt., Ameri- 
can Airlines Office, San Di- 
ego; remodeled, MaYecoscccce 


V RHEES, WALKER, FOLEY & 
SMITH, archtS. & engrsSe, 
Grace Rainey Rogers Audito- 
rium, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City; remodeled, 


May 
PiAJeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


WARNECKE, JOHN CARL, archte, 
White Oaks Elementary School 
Annex, San Carlos, Calif., 





MAD cecceccceseseseseseseseee 


WATSON & DEUTSCHMAN, archts., 
Biscayne Post Office, Miami, 


MAD cccccccceceseeesesesesere 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, 
archtse & owners, office, 


Palm Springs, Calife, Jameee 


YAMASAKI, MINORU, design con- 
sultant, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Detroit; Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls, Inc., archts. & engrs., 
FEDecovcvccccccccceccceseees 

YOUNG, RICHARDSON, CARLETON & 
DETLIE, archts., Children's 
Irthopedic Hospital, Seattle; 
Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, 

consultant archtSe, Ja@Neceece 


ZECKENDORF, WILLIAM, pres., 
Webb & Knapp, Ince, excerpts 
from an address, Mareeececes 
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Building to stem recession 


>» Administration plans call for public works splurge if busi- 
ness dip grows sharp enough—perhaps $1 billion worth 


> Fiscal measures will be used to fight a slump first; Eisen- 
hower asks Congress for tax incentives for building 


Even though most forecasts indicated no big economic troubles were brewing for the na- 
tion next year, and that business and construction volume would be down only a little 
from 1953’s record levels, the administration had been planning all fall on how to cope 
with a depression if one comes. At New Orleans, late last year, Sherman Adams gave the 
nation’s mayors a summary of the results. He made it clear that public works construction 
would be a major tool in the GOP antidepression kit. Said Adams: 


“We have asked each federal agency to pro- 
vide detailed information on the status of its 
plans and the speed with which it could get 
construction or major alterations and repair 
work under way. We know where we could 
move and how fast. We are not expecting a 
depression and we are not expecting to use 
public works for antidepression purposes. But 
we will be ready, should a need for expand- 
ing public works arise. We are not taking 
any chance and we are not going to trust to 
hasty improvisations, such as have ruled past 
practices.” 


10% dip brings building. Adams did not 
burden the mayors with precise definitions of 
what stage in an economic downturn would 
call for public works. But other White House 
sources have indicated that construction pump 
priming would be called into play if the gross 
national product dropped as far as 10% (it 
is already down 4% from its summer peak). 
At that point, the US would be having a re- 
cession. 

For a mere “economic readjustment”—a 
downturn somewhere between 5 and 10%—it 
was now clear the Eisenhower administration 
would rely on fiscal measures to lean against 
the economic wind. Most action would be up 
to the Federal Reserve. It would ease credit 
policies by lowering the re-discount rate, low- 
ering reserve requirements for member banks, 
or finally by more vigorous propping up of 
government bonds (which is another way of 
printing money). About this point in a dip, 
the building industry could expect the Presi- 
dent to ease financing terms on FHA-insured 
housing. Increased aid for urban rehabilita- 
tion would be forthcoming. 

For antirecession or antidepression build- 
ing, the administration seemed likely to lean 
on the lease-purchase bill already half through 
Congress rather than to propose appropriating 
money for the greater part of the estimated 
$2%% billion backlog of public buildings (see 
col. 3). 

In his state-of-the-union message to Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower advocated liber- 
alized tax treatment for “business that wants 
to expand or modernize its plant.” The Presi- 
dent did not bill this as an antirecession step, 
but it was a weapon that some quarters 
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thought useful to lean against a mild dip in 
business. Democratic powers in Congress, 
however, were expected to fight this theory. 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D, Ill.), a leading econ- 
omist himself, insisted the way to stave off a 
slump was to cut consumer taxes to stimulate 
spending, because business spending in plant 
construction takes longer to make itself felt 
throughout the economy. 

In his talk to the mayors, Presidential Aide 
Adams referred guardedly to state and local 
public works as a means of fighting a slump, 
without holding out any definite offer of fed- 
eral aid. The big trouble with relying on states 
and cities for antidepression construction is 
that most of them would bump into debt 
limits, or—as in the mid-30’s depression—be 


NEWS 


unable to persuade frightened voters to ap- 
prove the necessary bond issues. Ikemen recog- 
nized that the federal government would prob- 
ably have to provide some sort of helping 
hand. Just what form it might take was still 
under study. Possibilities ranged from a com- 
bination of loans and grants reminiscent of the 
old PWA to a federal guarantee of local bonds. 


Advance planning funds. One form of 
federal public works pump priming: financial 
assistance to localities for advance planning. 
HHFA’s program for such loans expired June 
30, 1951. Under it, cities could get interest- 
free funds for planning, to be repaid as soon as 
construction began. In all, HHFA dished out 
$21 million to plan projects that would cost 
$900 million to build. 

Altogether, Washington experts figure fed- 
eral civil and military public works each could 
be stepped up about $1 billion above their 
present levels in a year’s time. Already on 
tap is a backlog of some $2.6 billions of 
planned federal projects, plus another $3.6 
billion in state and local projects planned 
with and without federal aid. 


Most of the federal backlog of plans which 
could be put to work against a slump was in 
the hands of the Army Engineers, Bureau of 
Reclamation and AEC. The Public Buildings 
Service had only some 50 to 60 projects that 
could be ready to start in 90 days. They might 
add up to $25 million, but that was a drop in 
the bucket. Whether the type of construction 
backlogged in other bvreaus would actually 
create many jobs that would offset unemploy- 
ment was a debatable question. 


Outlook in Congress: building legislation 
will stall because GOP has such thin control 


With GOP control reduced to a hair and elec- 
tions hovering around the corner, the new ses- 
sion of Congress did not look like fertile soil 
for ripening the holdover crop of construction 
bills, much less for planting any new ones. 
The line-up: 


SENATE House 
rere 47 219 
IEEE ¢ b6nccgensaene 48 215 
Independent ............ 1 1 


That was so close that Republicans will 
only be able to pass legislation that at least 
some Democrats endorse. Moreover, law- 
makers would be in a hurry to finish their 
chores and get home for electioneering. They 
would be in no mood to sweat out passage of 
controversial measures except for key items on 
President Eisenhower’s program. Even the 
President’s “must” bills would not be received 
too sympathetically. And the one among these 
that involved building, the overhaul of hous- 
ing laws, would face particularly rough sled- 
ding (see p. 144). Prospects for other build- 


ing legislation: 


Taft-Hartley Act: administration plans for 
revisions ran into stiff opposition as soon as 


they were spelled out. Labor particularly ob- 
jected to the surprise proposal in the Presi- 
dent’s special message recommending secret 
government elections to determine whether 
various work stoppages were supported by the 
majority of workers involved. For construc- 
tion, Eisenhower urged: 1) permission for 
employers to bargain with unions before work 
started on a project, without the union certi- 
fication elections required in other industries, 
and 2) authorization for contracts requiring 
new workers to join the recognized union with- 


in seven days. These proposals, said AFL- 


Building Trade President Richard J. Gray, 
were “well intentioned,” but meaningless. 
With Republicans and Democrats so closely 
divided, probably nothing would be changed 
this year. 


Lease-purchase: one of the most popular 
of the bills held over from the last session. 
Already approved by the House, the lease pur- 
chase bill would let the General Services Ad- 
ministration and Post Office Dept. buy build- 
ings on a 10- to 25-year installment plan— 
about the same way homeowners buy on mort- 
gages. Subject to Congressional veto, the GSA 
and post office would contract with private 
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businessmen to build to government plans fi- 
nanced by private money in return for a long 
lease. At the end of the lease, the building 
would become government property. 

Even after whittling $8 million off the fed- 
eral rent bill this year, the government 
still was paying private landlords some $45 
million a year in rent. The US has rented 
some buildings for as long as 40 years—pay- 
ing for them many times over. Why? Among 
other reasons, Congress will let administrators 
sign leases for only one year in Washington, 
five elsewhere (except the post office, which 
can sign 20-year leases). By acquiring office 
and other newly built space under a lease- 
purchase arrangement, experts figure the gov- 
ernment would eventually own buildings for 
little more than it would pay to rent them. 
The bill would have passed last session, ex- 
cept that it got snarled in a jurisdictional im- 
passe between two Senate committees over who 
should pass on departmental building propos- 
als when submitted. Outlook: a bill sponsored 
by Sen. Everett Dirksen (R, IIl.), which is 
identical with the House bill, will be adopted. 
It solves the jurisdictional impasse by letting 
the presiding officer refer projects to “the ap- 
propriate committee,” which would generally 
mean government operations but sometimes 
might be post office or public works committee. 


Wunderlich: S. 24, which would permit 
judicial review of decisions of government 
contracting officers, was before a House judi- 
ciary subcommittee. It would reverse a 1951 
Supreme Court ruling that judgment of con- 
tracting officers is final unless fraud is in- 
volved. The bill has support from both con- 
tractors and subs, may possibly squeak 
through although it bears a low priority. 


Bid-shopping: heatedly opposed by the 
AGC, just as strongly endorsed by subcontrac- 
tor groups, the antibid-shopping bill (S. 848) 
would force general contractors to list their 
subs and disclose the amounts of their bids on 
government work. The measure won approval 
ef the Senate judiciary committee last year, 
but lack of time kept it from floor considera- 
tion. The House judiciary committee reported 
a similar measure (HR 1825) on the last day 
of the session. Outlook: subs have an edge, 
because there are more of them to pressure 
lawmakers, but government contracting offi- 
cials are generally opposed so the bill is ap- 
parently headed for the shoals this year. 


Toronto 7-story building 
will depend on escalators 


Escalators will handle all normal passenger 
traffic in a new seven-story, 250,000 sq. ft. 
office building being built in Toronto for the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. There will be 
one elevator—for freight, emergency use, and 
possibly for executives on the top floor. 
Otherwise it will be the highest, and prob- 
ably the largest building without elevators 
in Canada. Fire regulations required two 
stair systems. The escalators will occupy the 
space one set of stairs would have used, and, 
in replacing nine elevators will provide 708 
sq. ft. _more floor space on each floor. 
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Foreign buildings ( cont'd.) 


AIA injected itself last month into the State 
Dept’s shakeup of its foreign buildings office 
(AF, Oct. 53, News). In the reorganization, 
Leland W. King, boss of the FBO, was to 
have been kicked upstairs into an “advisory” 
job, but chose instead to retire after 17 years 
service. Behind the velvet ouster: complaints 
that King and his predecessor, Frederick 
Larkin, ran a “one man show,” some griping 
by ambassadors who do not like the handsome 
modern architecture FBO was buying. 
Knowing, but not mentioning, all this, AIA 
Executive Director Edmund R. Purves wrote 
the State Dept: “In the Institute’s opinion, Mr. 
King has made a notable contribution to 
American architecture and culture in foreign 
lands. .. . Mr. King has allowed the most dis- 
tinguished private architects to express freely 
the highest development of their art under of- 
ficial sponsorship of the US government. ‘As a 
result, many of the buildings are destined to 
become landmarks . . . lasting monuments to 
the best in American culture, for the world to 
see.” Purves added pointedly: “The Institute 
hopes that, with the change of personnel, the 
philosophy which guided this program will not 
be lost.” One indispensable ingredient, said 


- Purves, was “choice of private architects by a 


person or persons thoroughly conversant with 
the development of architecture in this country 
and thus qualified to separate the brilliant de- 
signer from the merely adequate journeyman 
—as did Mr. King.” 

Clear implications of AIA’s outburst: the 
GOP shakeup in foreign buildings threatened 
to deprive the nation of modern design for 
its embassies abroad. Purves, of course, was 
too polite to say so. 

Deputy Undersecretary of State Edward T. 
Wailes replied that State has picked “an 
advisory board of outstanding architects . . . 
selected from among the most distinguished 
leaders in the field” to advise its foreign 
buildings office on future overseas construc- 
tion. He declared State sought structures 
that were “pre-eminent not only with respect 
to esthetics but also with respect to practi- 
cal criteria such as economy in construction 
and maintenance, and skillful planning of 
space utilization.” Private architects, said 
Wailes, will get an even bigger role in the 
program. When the committee was announced, 
it struck onlookers as one with a balance 
toward more conservatism than state’s foreign 
buildings had shown so far. The committee: 
Chairman, Col. Harry A. McBride, 66, re- 
tired administrator of the National Gallery of 
Art and onetime (1932-39) assistant secretary 
of state; Architects Ralph Walker, 64, of New 
York; Henry R. Shepley, 66, of Boston; and 
Pietro Belluschi, 54, dean of architecture at 


MIT. 


The easing money market 


Construction should be easier to finance in 
1954. Since the mid-summer mortgage pinch 
that had homebuilders crying, funds have 


been gradually growing easier and cheaper to 
borrow. Best indication: the December sale 
of $121 million tax-free public housing bonds 
with maturities running to 30 years went for 
an average yield of 2.47%. That compared to 
an average yield of 2.83% on a similar issue 
in September. 


Building give-aways 


The state of Alabama and the city of 
Ashland, Ky. got buildings for Christmas. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. abandoned 
a proposed $5 million glass plant near Hot 
Springs and donated the building (80% 
completed) and the land (31 acres) to the 
state, no strings attached. Westinghouse 
had decided it could obtain glass from 
usual sources as cheaply as it could pro- 
duce its own. The plant will be rented, 
leased or sold by the state. In Ashland, 
Armco Steel Corp., in line with a company 
policy of donating a building every so often 
to a town in which it has a plant, gave 
away a two-story brick structure which will 
probably be used as a civic center. 


Lathers agree to pay freeze 


AFL lathers in the Chicago area last month 
signed an agreement with the Employing 
Plasterers Assn. to ask no pay increases for 
2% years. Members of Local 74 of the 
Lathers International Union (there are about 
1,000) now receive $3.30 an hour. The move 
seemed in line with a recent cooperative 
drive by the nation’s lathers’ and plasterers’ 
unions and their employer associations to 
win back some of the lost plaster market 
(AF, Oct., °53, News). Meantime, Chicago 
plumbers, who now get $3 an hour, were 
negotiating for more. Local 130 of Chicago’s 
AFL plumbers (5,500 members) asked an 
11% package increase—4% in wage in- 
creases and the rest in holiday and vacation 
pay. Contractors were putting up stiff re- 
sistance. 


Biggest still growing 
NAREB, the building industry’s biggest trade 
group, was still growing. At the start of last 
month, membership reached a new record: 
51,403, up 1,725 from Jan. '53. 


Fraternal deals 


The Knights of Columbus moved into the pur- 
chase and lease back of real estate in a big 
way. The fraternal order bought a Bridgeport 
Brass Co. plant in Bridgeport for $1.8 million, 
will rent it back to the company for $136,800 
a year for 20 years, with options for 40 years 
more at a reduced figure. Earlier last month, 
the organization purchased the land under 
New York’s Yankee Stadium and the adjoin- 
ing parking fields for $2.5 million, leased it 
back for 28 years at $182,500 a year. In New 
Haven, the K of C leased a property it owned 
to the Harwel Corp., which in turn leased it 
to the Sheraton Corp. for 99 years. 
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New York completes its state building code 
for housing, starts on nonresidential rules 


Building code modernization gained some of its most important ground last year among 
state codes. While private regional code groups struggled with their chronic shortage of 
money, state groups with access to tax-supported treasuries were active in New York, 
New Jersey, North Carolina and Indiana. At least seven other states revised some rules 


involving construction, or considered it. 


In New York, the nation’s leader in state building codes, the State Building Code 
Commission last month promulgated the multiple dwellings section of the state code. It 
covers buildings for three families or more, including motels, hotels, garden and multi- 
story apartments. It includes height and fireproofing provisions for buildings for the ill 
or aged—convalescent, old-age and nursing homes. 


Under state law, the new multiple dwell- 
ing regulations automatically took effect in 
the 99 communities that had adopted the 
commission’s one- and two-family house regu- 
lations issued in 1951. These communities— 
10 cities, 31 towns and 58 villages—rep- 
resented 11% of the state’s population out- 
side of New York City and Buffalo, or a still 
greater percentage excluding farm areas that 
have no pressing need for building codes. 
(Before the state commission was created in 
1949, only 334 New York communities had 
any building regulations. In many small 
towns that could not afford a building depart- 
ment, however, these were nothing more than 
an ordinance stating that all building plans 
must be submitted to the town governing 
Lody for approval.) As building experts saw 
it, the 99 adoptions were all anyone could 
reasonably expect in two years. Building 
code business moves slowly. 


Strong in spots. In Westchester County, 
both enjoying and harassed with the prob- 
lems of a construction boom to accommo- 
date the population and business foresaking 
or spilling over from adjoining New York 
City, 13 communities had adopted the state 
code. Around Syracuse, there was another 
series of 18 chain reaction adoptions, as towns 
observed the ratifications of neighboring 
communities. 

To avoid charges of trying to impose state 
control over local communities, the NY com- 
mission was refraining from arm-twisting tac- 
tics to push acceptance of its regulations. It 
boasts that 27 of the 99 adoptions to date 
were made by local governing boards who 
communicated with the commission only to 
get copies of the state law and the code. 


What it costs. The bill for the commis- 
sion’s work was averaging $272,000 a year, 
but this included work drafting and issuing 
rules and regulations for the state’s separate 
multiple residence law enacted in 1951. This 
is a mandatory law covering all residential 
structures for three or more families every- 
where in the state except Buffalo and New 
York City which are covered by a separate 
act. In communities adopting the state build- 
ing code, however, the multiple residence law 
becomes inoperative for new construction, but 
not for prior construction. 

Having state financing and a staff of nine 
technicians, New York was doing what BOCA 
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and other regional code organizations wanted 
to do for code modernization but were unable 
to do faster for lack of funds. 

New York’s next big task: preparing the 
“comprehensive” state code, which will cover 
nonresidential construction. It will be at least 
another two years in the making. 

Other 1953 state code developments: 


>New Jersey—A code and manual that 
communities could adopt by reference on a 
voluntary basis, the state’s first, was ready 
for official promulgation after seven years 
in the making. Printed copies should be ready 
for distribution next month. But no funds 
were provided yet for an administrative staff 
to keep it up to date. 


> North Carolina—A 1946 code was com- 
pletely rewritten. The new code was essen- 
tially the BOCA basic code. It was manda- 
tory throughout the state as a minimum. It 
covered everything except farm, temporary 
and one- and two-family buildings. 


> Ohio—A revision of the obsolete 1911 law 
prepared for the Ohio Program Commission 
by Paul Baseler was submitted to the legis- 
lature in March but died in committee. A 
new legislative committee that superseded the 
program commission was trying to simplify 
the proposed revision for resubmission to the 
1955 legislature. 
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bindiana — The administrative building 
council directed by Bert J. Westover, began 
drafting a separate school construction code 
to supplement the construction, electrical, 
plumbing and heating state codes enacted in 
1945. Indiana’s state code are mandatory 
minimum regulations. 


>Kansas—A state building code recom- 
mended by the legislative council after a 
two-year study was killed in the legislature. 
However, the State Board of Health, with 
power to recommend a standard plumbing 
code for municipalities, gave its approval to 
the National Plumbing Code for communi- 
ties that want it. 


> Arkansas—The legislature adopted sev- 
eral minor amendments in the state plumb- 
ing code, which was enacted in 1951 and was 
based on the National Plumbing Code. It 
was the only state code affecting buildings 
in Arkansas. It is mandatory statewide. 


> Colorado—The State Board of Health 
junked its 1932 plumbing code. In its place, 
it adopted the National Plumbing Code with 
minor changes. It became a mandatory mini- 
mum standard throughout the state. 


> California—The legislature created a 
State Buildings Standards Commission under 
orders to compile a single code for all pub- 
lic building construction in place of ten sets 
of regulations now issued by different agen- 
cies. Revised, clarified earthquake safety 
regulations for school construction were is- 
sued, effective this month. 


> Washington—The legislature killed an 
earthquake safety construction code proposed 
by a group of structural engineers. 


> Massachusetts—A legislative committee 
appointed to study the state’s building regu- 
lations reported it had no recommendations 
for changing them. Massachusetts does not 
have a state code, but the Board of Stand- 
ards of its Department of Safety must pro- 
vide free code writing or revising assistance 
and counsel for any community that asks it. 


Hube Henry, Hedrich-Blessing 
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$5 million war memorial to rise in Milwaukee 


After seven years deliberation, the Milwaukee 
County Board approved this handsome music- 
hall-and-art-center war memorial last month. 
The site is in Juneau Park close to Lake 
Michigan (off lower left in photo, at the end of 
the wide walk). Fan-front building at left is 


the music hall, to seat 3,500; at right is the five- 
story hollow-centered veterans buliding and 
art center that may start this summer. Porter 
McCray of New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
will help plan the latter. Architects: Eero Saari- 
nen and Maynard W. Meyer & Associates. 








GREATER ECONOMY IN ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE! 





i ee a ~*~ ‘ ? 
Mount Royal Manor Apartments, Duluth, Minn. Contractor-Owner: W. C. Smith, Inc. Architect: A. Reinhold Melander—both of Duluth. 


Owner-builder notes “lower costs” 
with Atlas Duraplastic’ Cement 


GOOD WORKABILITY is a prime essential in the success of 
architectural concrete since it serves as both a structural and 
a finish material. W. C. Smith, whose firm is contractor and 
owner of the Mount Royal Manor Apartments in Duluth, 
found “‘concrete made with Duraplastic has better workability, 
requiring less effort in placing, and that helps lower costs.”’ 


When you design for or build with concrete, it will pay you 
to consider the special advantages of Atlas Duraplastic, the 
original air-entraining portland cement. 

You'll find it requires less mixing water for a given slump. 
And its more plastic mix aids proper placement, resulting in 
improved surface appearance. Moreover, since entrained air 
minimizes bleeding, or water gain, and segregation, concrete 
made with Duraplastic is also fortified against the effects of 
freezing-thawing weather. Both features add up to better concrete. 
YET DURAPLASTIC COSTS NO MORE! It sells at the same price —_Sonstruction goes ahead satisfactorily even in 20-below 
as regular cement and requires no unusual changes in procedure. over ealy wees cera 9 Nec has a 
Complies with ASTM and Federal Specifications. For more resistance to freezing-thawing weather ahead . tie 
information, write Universal Atlas Cement Company (United 
States Steel a. Subsidiary), 100 Park Avenue, **‘Duraplastic” is the registered trade mark of the air-entraining 














New York 17, N. Y. portiand cement manufactured by Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
OFFICES: Albany, Birmingham, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Dayton, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pitisburgh, St. Louis, Waco. “s 
AP-D-366 AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 








Makes Better Concrete at No Extra Cost 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR—Televised alternate weeks—See your newspaper for time and station. 
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p EOPLE: Contractor Cliff Strike accuses Travelers Insur- 
ance of monopolizing Hartford; Architect Daniel Higgins dies 


Clifford S. Strike, hard-hitting president of F. H. 
McGraw & Co., Hartford, Conn. constructors, 
bounced a rock off the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. last month in a David-and-Goli- 
ath duel over who gets the one television 

David Robbins channel to be assigned 
to Hartford. Strike, co- 
founder and chairman 
of the newly - formed 
Hartford Telecasting 
Co. (its president is 
Harry C. Butcher, ex- 
Eisenhower aide now a 
Santa Barbara broad- 
casting entrepreneur) 
said he has twice re- 
ceived overtures from 
the Travelers Broadcasting Service Corp.—an 
adjunct of the insurance company—to give up 
and join the family. He refused. 

Instead, Strike boldly argued before the 
FCC last month that the Travelers Insurance 
Co. already “dominates the economic life of 
Hartford” and, that if it. adds TV to its em- 
pire “Hartford will become a company 
town completely subservient to the com- 
pany.” In support of his stand, Strike filed a 
motion with FCC listing nine Hartford banks 
(out of the city’s 11) in which Travelers 
owns stock, has a representative on the 
board of directors, or both. He testified: “Trav- 
elers has obtained overwhelming dominance 
through stockholding and interlocking direc- 
torates as well as through its banking and 
other activities, which are beyond the proper 
and lawful preview and authority of an in- 
surance company.” Despite protests from 
Travelers that such monopoly accusations 
were out of order, FCC’s broadcast bureau 
agreed to consider the question at a mid- 
January hearing on the rival applications. 
Some onlookers saw wide implications even 
in the decision to consider the matter. Could 
other contesting applicants for TV or radio 
licenses now accuse their opponents of threat- 
ening the public interest because they were 
already too big? Commented FCC Counsel 
Arthur S. Feld in endorsing inclusion of the 
monopoly question: “Substance is more im- 
portant than form.” 





STRIKE 





Two years ago, Mayor Joseph S. Clark Jr. of 
Philadelphia asked AIA to suggest three men 
qualified for the $8,920-a-year job of city ar- 
chitect. From the list, the city picked George 
1. Lovatt Jr., who had practiced in Philadel- 
phia with his father since 1927. Last month, 
Probate Property Commissioner George Di- 
Lauro fired Lovatt for insubordination and 
unacceptable performance. Lovatt explained 
that DiLauro, who was an accountant before 
getting his City Hall post, called him insubor- 
dinate because “I told him I didn’t think he 
was capable of judging anyone’s ability as an 
architect.” Said Lovatt: “From my point of 
view I have given the city a satisfactory per- 
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formance.” Lovatt called the dismissal “un- 
fair.” The local AIA protested to Mayor 
Clark that it was “grossly unfair.” 





Stockholders warmed things up at an annual 
meeting of Thompson Starrett Co., one of the 
nation’s big construction firms. Through per- 
sistent questioning they gained the admission 
from executives that the company was in 
the red, including a loss of $120,000 for July- 
Sept. 53. Asked why so many directors had 
resigned in the past few years, J. R. Van 
Raalte, president, said in part: “. . . because 
they were disloyal.” Arthur R. Herske, a former 
director who resigned recently, said “21 di- 
rectors have come and gone” and the reason 
he had been compelled to go was because 
he had prepared a report recommending Van 
Raalte’s dismissal. The president said later 
he had not meant to imply that all former 
directors were disloyal—‘“only one or two 
recent ones we requested to resign.” Stock- 
holders were told that “something is actively 
being done” toward merging Thompson Star- 
rett with another firm to cut losses. 


Danie! Paul Higgins, 67, one of the great pro- 
moters of architecture of his time, died Dec. 
26 in New York. He was born in Elizabeth, 
NJ, took mail-order and extension courses 
in business and architecture and started prac- 
tice in 1905. Cheerful, 
outgoing, he had a gift 
for handling (and for 
enjoying) people, for 
getting over the political 
humps of big business 
and for keeping the dol- 
lar volume of the firm 
of Eggers & Higgins at 
top level. 

Higgins was the sales- 
man; Otto R. Eggers was 
the design genius. Working closely together, 
they produced a torrent of buildings—mill- 
tary installations, numerous churches and 
college buildings and more than 40 hospitals 
or medical schools. At his death in 1937, 
they inherited the mantle of John Russell Pope, 
celebrated architect of the Roman days of 
American architecture. Higgins was a man 
of civic affairs as well as of architectural, and 
served on New York City’s Board of Educa- 
tion from 1937 to 1945. He was also active 
in lay activities of the Catholic Church and 
in many youth organizations. 

Other deaths: Alonzo H. Bankston of Savan- 
nah, president of the Bankston Lumber & 
Export Co., a director of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Assn. and a past president of 
the National Lumber Exporters Club, Dec. 
5 in Savannah; Charles Gibbs Adams, 69, Cal- 
ifornia landscape architect and former presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles City Planning Assn., 
Dec. 21 in Los Angeles; Lovis H. Bean, 75, 
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Peter Breing, Monterey Herald 
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ARCHITECT OWINGS AND BRIDE 


formerly with Stone & Webster Corp. and 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., and chief of the 
real estate section of the RFC during World 
War II, Dec. 24 at his home near Warsaw, 
Va.; Walter J. Salmon, prominent Manhattan 
builder-owner after whom the 60-story Sal- 
mon Tower at 42nd St. and Fifth Ave. is 
named, Dec. 25 in New York; Lee Shubert, 78, 
president of Shubert Theatrical Enterprises, 
owner or controller of some 38 theaters, Dec. 
25 in New York; John S. Macdonald, 60, presi- 
dent of the Walsh Construction Co. of Daven- 
port, Iowa and New York, engineer who 
supervised construction of several tunnels and 
subways in the New York area, other major © 
works in New England, Dec. 31 in Bronxville, 
NY;; Harry Leslie Walker, 76, well-known church 
architect and a founder and past president 
of the Church Architectural Guild of Amer- 
ica, Jan. 6 in Bronxville, NY. 





Architect Neat Owings, of Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, last month married the woman 
who designed his Christmas card at the 
bride’s home in Carmel Highlands, Calif. 
She was Mrs. Margaret Millard, (née Wentworth) , 
an artist who divorced Carmel attorney Mal- 
colm Millard two years ago. Mrs. Owings is 
a graduate of Mills College in Oakland, 
studied art at the Fogg Museum in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. She has had shows in Carmel, Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco. Her daughter, 
Wendy, was the only attendant; Mr. Owings’ 
three daughters were also present. The Ow- 
ings will travel in Turkey and Morocco for 
several months and then divide their time 
between a home in San Francisco and Mr. 
Owings’ ranch in New Mexico. They also 
plan to build in Big Sur, south of Carmel. 
Emily Otis Owings, the architect’s ex-wife, 
also remarried last month in Santa Fe. Her 
husband is John Barnes of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico manager for the Denver Fire Clay Co. 





The suspected suicide disappearance of a 
former California public housing official was 
solved this month when Harry A. Barbour, 61, 
was found living with his wife and daughters 
in the Washington suburb of Glassmanor, Md. 
Barbour, who lived in Oakland when he van- 
ished in Nov. °48, was at one time executive 


(continued on p. 52) 
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PARK TERRACE APARTMENT building in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, is 13 stories high and re- 
quired 400 tons of structural steel for the 
framework. 

Plans by: Perry E. Crosier & Sons, Inc., 
Architect, and Cowin & Company, Inc. 

Owner: Alexander & Kingbay, Inc.—all of 
Minneapolis. 





Whether the specifications call for BOLTED, 
RIVETED or WELDED construction 


...if’s a job for AMERICAN BRIDGE 


THE MARYLANDER, a beautiful new 
apartment house in metropolitan 
Baltimore, is a fine example of all- 
welded construction. This 10-story 
building, complete with penthouse, 
required 1700 tons of structural 
steel framework . . . fabricated and 
erected by American Bridge. 

Architect: Hal A. Miller and As- 
sociates, and Candela and Resnick. 

General Contractor: Baltimore 
Contractors, Inc. 


HESE two large, modern apartment buildings — one in 

Baltimore, the other in Minneapolis—are good examples 
of sound structural steelwork. They also show that Ameri- 
can Bridge plays no favorites as to connection methods. Bolts 
were specified for the Park Terrace Apartment building, and 
welded construction was called for on the Marylander. 

Just as one type bridge is not best for every location, no 
single method of steel construction can be claimed the best 
for every type of tier building. 

Your architect or consulting engineer can be relied upon to 
specify the type of construction best suited to your project. 
American Bridge has the experience, the equipment and the 
technically trained personnel to handle all types of construc- 
tion with economy and dispatch—any time—anywhere. 

Our nearest contracting office will be glad to discuss your 
proposed building so that you may have the benefit of our 
experience on all types of field connections. 


Interesting movie now available for 
free showing under your sponsorship 


For showing in churches, schools, clubs and industries, the 
new sound and color motion picture—BUILDING FOR 
THE NATIONS—a candid, factual photographic record of 
the highlights of the fabrication and erection of the United 
Nations Secretariat Building in New York. For bookings, 
write Pittsburgh office. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE + ATLANTA * BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM ~ BOSTON 
CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT - ELMIRA - GARY 
MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS ~NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. 
ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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BUILDING STATISTICS: 


1953 expenditures set $34.8 billion record; 
construction is biggest steel user again 


When the Commerce Department and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
finished tabulating construction expenditures for 1953, they estimated 
total outlays at $34.8 billion, an all-time record that topped the pre- 
vious (1952) peak by $2.2 billion or 6.8% (see chart at right and 
table below for outlays by main categories of construction). 

Private construction expenditures last year were 8.3% ahead of 
52, with the greatest increase in volume occurring in outlays for new 
dwelling units, up $660 million (6.7%). Commercial construction set 
an all-time record of $1.7 billion—up $654 million, or a colossal 
57.5%. Private religious, educational and public utility outlays also 
set new records in 1953. Private industrial building dropped only 
$94 million, or 4%, instead of the sizable contraction that was fore- 
cast as the year began, and had its second biggest year in history. 
And virtually the entire $94 million drop was offset by a $91 million 
(5.5%) increase in public industrial construction. 

Total public construction, federal, state and local, set another 
record, up $402 million or 3.7% from the previous (1952) record. 

As auto industry production slipped, the construction industry be- 
came the largest single direct purchaser of steel mill products again, 
a position it had not held since Oct., 1951. Last year’s structural 
steel shipments through November, said the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, totaled 2,850,430 tons, compared with 2,439,094 
in the first 11 months of ’52, and an average of 2,057,157 in the 1947-50 
period. 

Manufacturers of building products used approximately 560 million 
pounds of aluminum last year, up 38% from 347 million pounds in 
1952, according to a study by Edward C. Manix, vice president of 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co. He estimated they would boost their 
consumption this year another 33%, to 750 million pounds. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


(expenditures in millions of dollars) 





December 12 months 
Type "52 "63S %change ‘'52 '53 % change 
PRIVATE 
Residential (nonfarm) 942 952 +41.1 11,100 11,905 -+7.3 
New dwelling units 850 850 0 9,870 10,530 +46.7 
Additions & alterations 74 78 «+5.4 1,045 1,108 +6.0 
Nonhousekeeping 18 24 +33.3 185 267 +44.3 
Industrial 193 176 —8.8 2,320 2,226 —4.1 
Commercial 112 182 -+-62.5 1,137 1,791 -+4-57.5 
Other nonresidential 128 147 +14.8 1,557 1,659 +6.6 
Religious 37 45 +21.6 399 474 +18.8 
Educational 33 39 +18.2 351 425 +21.1 
Hospital 28 26 —7.1 394 316 —19.8 
Public utilities 314 354 +-12.7 4,003 4,439 -+10.9 
*TOTAL 1,795 1,908 +6.3 21,812 23,615 +8.3 
PUBLIC 
Residential 49 39 —20.4 654 554 —15.3 
Industrial 142 123 —13.4 1,667 1,758 +5.5 
Educational 134 155 -+-15.7 1,619 1,742 +-7.6 
Hospital 36 21 —41.7 473 347 —26.6 
Military 111 92 —17.1 1,388 1,323 —4.7 
*TOTAL 755 753 —.3 10,826 11,228 +3.7 
GRAND TOTAL 2,550 2,661 -+4.4 32,638 34,843 +6.8 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum of parts. Data from Depts. of Commerce 
and Labor. 


Construction expenditures in December fell to $2.6 billion (from $2.9 
billion in November) a 10.9% seasonal decrease. But as befitted the 
close of the greatest construction spending year in history (see 
story), December outlays were 4.4% greater than those in December 
"562. In private commercial construction, in which last year’s expendi- 
tures were 57.5% greater than in '52, December outlays for ware- 
houses, office and loft buildings were 62.5% greater than December, 
'52. Spending for stores, restaurants and garages was 66.1% higher. 
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ANNUAL BUILDING EXPENDITURES 
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For the last two years total construction expenditures, as charted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Department of Commerce, 
have been composed of almost three equal parts: private residential, 
private nonresidential, and public. For 1953 they ail increased, 
totaled $11.9, $11.7 and $11.2 billion, respectively. (See text.) 
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From October to November, building costs for commercial and fac- 
tory buildings, as compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates, moved the 
merest shade upward, from an index of 255.2 to 255.4, a change of 
less than 0.1%. Boeckh’s apartment, hotel and office building index 
rose from 255.4 to 255.7. At year end, The Austin Co., engineers and 
builders, noted that construction efficiency has Increased steadily, be- 
cause its building cost index has advanced less than 9% during the 
past five years, although labor rates rose 25 to 30% and materials 
costs 15 to 20%. 
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The drop in wholesale building materials prices that began in July 
halted at least temporarily last month, when the BLS index of aver. 
age prices at mid-month stood at 119.5, unchanged from mid-Novem- 
ber. Late in December, Douglas fir dimension lumber prices rose $4 
to $6 per M mainly because of large United Kingdom and Australian 
orders. Copper products prices faced the prospect of a decline, how- 
ever, as Chilean supplies came on the market again. 





































































One things SUY@ YoU CANT JUST STAND THERE ! 


Like the gentleman-on-a-picnic, above, you're scheduled 
for some pretty fast action yourself. Because, for all 
business, the day’s coming when materials become more 
plentiful, as restrictions disappear. That's also the 
day when orders will be harder to find, with competition 
as tough as any charging bull could possibly be. @ Give 
yourself a competitive edge with stainless steel. Nothing 


else is as hard, strong and lastingly attractive—as im- 
pervious to corrosion, heat and wear. Used in equip- 
ment, Allegheny Metal can save on your costs . . . used 
in a product, it can add vital sales qualities. Now's 
the time to plan with it and for it, and all our facilities 
are at your command. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpor- 
ation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson plants 
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JUNIOR ALUMINUM building under construction 
in Cincinnati will house Alcoa’s district sales 
office under a 20-year lease from Warwich Realty 
Co., owners. Pittsburgh Architect Paul Schell 
designed the $500,000 two-story 51’ x 134’ struc- 
ture so a third floor can be added. It will be 
faced with extruded aluminum panels with green 
porcelain enamel finish. Ends will be dark green 
granite. Builders: Frank Messer & Sons. 
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MUSIC BUILDING for the University of California Los Angeles campus is one of the first contem- 
porary designs approved by the Regents, whose taste in architecture usually runs to a hybrid neo- 
classic style that made modernist California architects squirm. It will be built of reinforced ma- 
sonry and concrete with several two-story glass wall sections. Its red brick will harmonize with 
other campus buildings. Bids for the 70,000 sq. ft. structure will be opened next month. Estimated 
cost: $1.9 million. Architect: Welton Beckett & Associates. Besides a music library and a hall 
seating 522 persons, it will include 66 practice rooms, 12 classrooms, 10 small and one large study- 
listening rooms, 4 organ practice rooms, a recording studio, opera practice room seating 160 persons 
and band and chorus rehearsal rooms. Occupancy is scheduled in Sept., 1955. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Herewith a new Forum feature—a roundup of the most significant nonresidential build- 
ings and building projects disclosed recently across the nation (plus occasional items 


on noteworthy buildings just completed.) 


$10 million Miami Beach hotel 


n Miami Beach on Dee. 29 a $4 million 

building permit, largest in the city’s his- 
tory, was issued for the Fontainbleau Hotel 
on the site of the former Harvey Firestone 
mansion. It will be a 14-story, 545-room struc- 
ture, is expected to cost $10 million furnished. 
The property alone, with 700’ of ocean front- 
age was bought in July ’52 for a reported $2.5 
million. Ben Novack heads the owner syndi- 
cate. Taylor Construction Co. is the builder. 
Morris Lapidus is the architect. 


Oceanarium for Los Angeles 


Biological laboratories, a sealarium, a fishing 
pier and a three-tier hotel cantilevered over 
the ocean will form part of a giant Marine- 
land of the Pacific, 65-acre oceanarium develop- 
ment at Palos Verdes, a few miles south of 
Los Angeles. First units, designed by Archi- 
tect-Engineers Pereira & Luckman, were under 
construction: a restaurant, observation pier, 
administration building and two 1.5 million 
gallon exhibition tanks to hold sharks, tuna, 
manta rays and eventually whales. The site 
and first units, being erected by George A. 
Fuller of Los Angeles, cost about $3 million. 
Head of the owning group: Henry U. Harris, 
senior partner in Harris, Upham & Co., New 
York Stock Exchange firm. 


Bank notes 


Boston’s oldest savings bank, Provident Institu- 
tion for Savings, will begin a $400,000 four-story 
addition in March. Plans by Architect Thomas 
M. James call for closed circuit TV screens to 
show tellers the bank’s central records on each 
customer’s signature and balance. As each 
transaction is recorded in the depositor’s pass 
book it also will be recorded electronically in 
the bank’s central accounting department. . . . 
Bank of America plans a $12 million construc- 
tion program during the next 18 months, in- 
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cluding 46 new buildings for existing branch- 
es, and major alterations or additions for at 
least 40 others. . . . First National Bank & Trust 
Co. and the National Bank of Tulsa are erecting 
“drive-in” buildings as a result of a recent 
ruling that teller services that do not in- 
volve “banking discretion” do not violate Okla- 
homa’s law banning branch banking. The 
buildings are basically parking garages with 
teller booths connected to the banks by pneu- 
matic tubes up to 400’ long. First National is 
erecting a $450,000 six-story structure, and 
National Bank an “autoramp” building that 
will park 100 to 150 cars. Behind the need for 
drive-ins: the parking problem. 


Important Commissions 


Architect Welton Becket will design the shop- 
ping facilities for the $100 million Penn 
Center development in Philadelphia. .. . 
Manhattan’s controversial Coliseum redevel- 
opment will have the design services of Skid- 
more, Owings & [.errill. 


Schools and colleges 


Dormitories for 1,000 men at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, NJ, were authorized 
last month by university trustees. National 
Life Insurance Co. of Montpelier, Vt. will 
finance them. . . . North Carolina floated a $20 
million bond issue for public schools late in 
November and Floride a $15 million issue to 
cover the first portion of a $100 million pro- 
gram. Anticipating about $9 million from the 
state, Florida’s Dade County school board last 
month approved a $10 million construction 
program. .. . Milwavkee has embarked on a $40 
million school construction program. . . . Win- 
netka, Ill. voters last month approved bond is- 
sues for $5.8 million for a new high school and 
auditorium. . . .New York City’s board of educa- 
tion approved final plans of Architects Eggers 
& Higgins for a $6 million East Queens high 
school, and signed a contract with Architects 


Kelly & Gruzen to design a school of printing 
that would be the largest in the world, house 
$2 million of equipment. 


Apartments and hotels 


Ready for bid: a $2 million, 14-story luxury 
apartment for San Francisco’s Russian Hill. 
Architect Angus McSweeney and Attorney Philip 
Barnett plan 98 three- to five-room apartments 
plus four hillside floors to garage 107 autos. 
The building typifies the gradual replacement 
of the quaint houses built after the '06 fire 
with tall apartments in one of the city’s toniest 
close-in residential sectors. . . . In Reno, con- 
struction was to start this month on a $3 mil- 

(continued on p. 48) 





Metropolitan will replace 
home office, except tower 


Old and new will be merged when Metropolitan 
Life demolishes ali but the famous 50-story 
tower of its 43-year-old headquarters in New 
York. In place of the 11-story offices girdling the 
tower will rise a new 12-story air-conditioned 
building. The 695’ tower was the tallest building 
in the world when completed in 1909. It is still 
eighth highest in New York, ninth in the nation. 

Leonard Schultz & Associates made prelimin- 
ary plans for the new 1 million sq. ft. building, 
which will occupy the full block. After Schultz 
died in 1951 the successor firm, Lioyd Morgan & 
Eugene Meroni, completed the plans. Starrett 
Bros. & Eken are the builders. Cost: $23 million. 
Building in background in sketch is the Metro- 
politan annex on the adjoining block. 
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Statler Hotel—Los Angeles was installed 
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. wall INSTALLATION ON 
for these reasons: oneal Comcaurs FLOORS 
Better Looking: No tack marks or unsightly adhesive Installation on concrete can be with 
an approved waterproof cement, or 
hollows. with 1” concrete nails. 
Easier Vacuuming: No dust catching Installation on Terrazzo and radi- 
indentations ant heated concrete can be with an 
ons. approved waterproof adhesive. 

No Damage To Concrete: SMOOTHEDGE affixed cane be sentie Sensis Ste 
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by approved method. *& ‘concrete ~ <a deposits of paint, oil, grease, and 
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c t*. . W1tn a MOISt ClO ape ee oe , 
*Original mechanic’s time for installing carpet and See Sweets AIA File No. 19J 
SMOOTHEDGE was 45 minutes per room. : 


Send for informative installation manual > 


THE ROBERTS CO. opt. ara 
1536 No. Indiana Street + Los Angeles 54, California 
In Canada Write Box 129, Weston, Ontario 
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HARDWOOD 
PRODUCTS 













VENEER DATA helps you maintain 


uniformity on all specifications 


Do you know that most Birch veneer used in quality 
doors comes from one specie? Confusing as it may 
seem, Natural, Red and White Birch actually all come 
from the Yellow Birch tree! Regardless of type, how- 
ever, HPC Birch Veneer doors are carefully matched 
for a pleasing decorative effect. 


NATURAL BIRCH (sometimes referred to as unselected) 
is a mixture of heartwood (Red) and sapwood (White). 
Natural Birch is selected for quality but not for color. 
It is available on Hardwood Doors in % ” Rotary Cut, 
Yay” Sliced, \” and 4” Sawn veneers. 


RED BIRCH is the heartwood of the Yellow Birch tree, 
and is selected for both color and quality. Selected Red 
Birch Veneer on Hardwood Doors comes in 49” rotary 
cut and 149” sliced. 


: 
H 


Custom -Built ror vou: 


WHITE BIRCH is the sapwood of the Yellow Birch tree 
and is selected for both color and quality. Selected 
White Birch Veneer on Hardwood Doors is available 
in %”" Rotary Cut and % ” Sliced. 





You can specify any type HARD- 
WOOD Doors with full confidence 
that they will meet your specifi- 
cations. All, ore made-to-order 
and guaranteed free from defects 
of workmanship and materials. 


Harpwoop RIVERBANK 


Cound Supubiting Door 


America's finest doorway 
closure for reducing noise 
penetration — insuring 
room privacy. Send for 
new FREE brochure de- 
scribing RIVERBANK doors 
in ‘‘eosy-to-understand™’ 
non-technical language. 


Don’t take chances with veneer species, color or grain 

when matching doors or surroundings. Consult us or 
™ 15¢ 

refer to Sweet's 7, file for complete veneer data on 

Hardwood Solid Core doors — the quality door you'll 

surely specify when only the best will suffice. 


conronsrion DOORS 
CORPORATION 
Offices in 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON ® CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 





HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION © NEENAH © WISCONSIN 

















NEW BUILDINGS (continued from p. 45) 


lion downtown hotel, The Holiday, owned by a 
syndicate headed by Norman Blitz and John 
Mueller. It would be the only sizable hotel jp 
Nevada without a gambling casino. . . . Be 
ing planned by Ft. Wayne Homebuilder 
George A. Poag: a luxury hotel, apartments, 
beach clubs, a shopping center and homes 
colony on a two-mile stretch of beach on Ma. 
hoe Beach in Jamaica, British West Indies, 


Small office buildings 


In Indianapolis the Bodner Construction Co. was 
erecting a $1.5 million, six-story, 70,000 sq. ft. 
office building after a four-months wait for 
structural steel. Although the office lay out- 
side the regular business district it was 90% 
rented before it was topped out. Behind it a 
four-story garage was planned for tenants. ... 
In Silver Spring, Md., for decades a quiet, 
sleepy Washington outpost, Architect Fon J, 
Montgomery has designed a ribbon window, 
air-conditioned, seven-story suburban store and 
office tower with about 40,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area for Realtor-Owner Sam Eig. Builder: 
Charles E. Smith. Approximate cost: $825,000. 


Lift slab 4 porcelain enamel 


In Camden, N.J., RCA Victor began five inter- 
connected lift-slab buildings with porcelain- 


enamel and glass walls. Designed by Archi- 
tect Vincent G. Kling of Philadelphia, the 
buildings are for an administration and lab- 





12-story office will be 
Albuquerque’s tallest 


Albuquerque’s highest building, a 12-story down- 
town office that looks like a cross between the 
UN Headquarters and Lever House is being built 
for Rancher-Banker Albert G. Simms by 
Lembke-Clough & King from designs by Archi- 
tects Max Flatow and Jason Moore. Completion 
is scheduled by mid-year. 

End walls of the $2 million Simms Building 
will be faced with rose-colored brick. The long 
north and south walls will consist of continuous 
double-glazed 6’ 6” windows separated at each 
floor by 4 6” aluminum spandrels. The canti- 
levered tower will have separate foundation col- 
umns, and a half-inch expansion joint will permit 
it to settle, or move with earthquake forces, in- 
dependently of the surrounding one-story sec- 
tion. It is in the heart of the business area. 
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Milwaukee YMCA to have 
glass-aluminum tower 


Milwaukee’s new central YMCA will have a 


glass and aluminum tower of 11 stories, ulti- 
mately 18. Architects Herbert Grassold and 
Elmer Johnson designed the $3 to $4.5 million 
structure after studying Lever House and the 
UN building in New York, the US Steel and 
Alcoa buildings in Pittsburgh, and new dormi- 
tories at Harvard and MIT. Besides gym- 
nasium, pool, a small theater, chapel and vari- 
ous social and banquet facilities, the building 
will have 274 residence rooms (484 when 18- 
stories high). 


oratory headquarters for RCA’s Home In- 
strument & Service Co. The multi-million 
dollar air-conditioned structures will total 
325,000 sq. ft. Contractor: Turner Construc- 
tion Co. Eaton Manufacturing Co., pro- 
ducer of auto parts, is planning a 70,000 sq. 
ft. research center to be started late this year 
on a 30-acre tract in Bratenahl, Cleveland 
suburb. . . . Great Lakes Transport Co., which 
ships automobiles over a tristate area for 
Chrysler, has started a terminal building in 
Chicago designed by Barancik, Conte & As- 
sociates. To keep the outside as clean as pos- 
sible, walls will be faced with vitreous enamel 
panels and glazed tile. 


Public and institutional 


Ground was broken early this month for a 
$3.5 million Jewish Federation pavilion and 
professional services building at Chicago’s 
Michael Reese Hospital designed by Loebl Sch- 
lossman & Bennett, architects. Poirot Con- 
struction Co. won the general contract with a 
$2.5 million bid. . . . George Sollitt Construc- 
tion Co. was awarded the general contract for 
two nine-story apartments for married students 
and staff members at Chicago’s Wlinois Institute 
of Technology. The buildings will cost about 
$1.1 million each. They were designed by Lud- 
wig Mies van der Rohe. Exteriors will re- 
semble Mies’ Carman Hall dormitory (AF, 
June ’52, News), which opened in Novem- 
ber. . . . Public donations will finance an of- 
ficers’ and airmen’s mess and recreation build- 
ing at Van Nuys base of the California Air Na- 
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Twin Tamper Proof 
Sash Locks. 








Intertocking 
wi 
Meeting Rail 


Lifetime Plastic 
Screen Cloth 











Exclusive 4 Channel Frame — 








Conti Lift Rail 





Lower Exterior Sosh 


Lower Interior Sash 


Glass Mounted 
In Koroseol 


Screen Frame 


Pile Mohair Weatherstrip 
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of Extruded Aluminum 


Provide 


e Draftless Ventilation 
e Effective Insulation 
e Inside Cleaning 


e Freedom from Painting 


Balanced sash with 
patented automatic 
locks found on no 
other windows. 
Removable sash for 
cleaning from the 
inside. 

Pile mohair 
weatherstripping. 
Glass set in Koroseal 
instead of putty. 

New twin tamper 
proof locks. 
Quadruple seal at sill. 
New exclusive flat type 
overhead balances. 
Lifetime plastic 

screen cloth. 
Complete elimination 
of maintenance or 
painting. 

The only complete 
double window for 
your protection against 
all the elements. 


— for economical 
cir conditioning. 


Picture Windows — 
available to match. 


“Money can buy no finer window than Fleetlite” 


TERRITORIES OPEN FOR FULL TIME FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES AND DEALERS 








WRITE TODAY for the 
full story on Fleetlite. 


FLEET OF AMERICA, INC 


116 Pearl St., 





AMERICAS series’ WINDOW 


As advertised in House Beautiful, House & Garden, Small Homes Guide, 
American Builder and Magazine of Building. 


Buffalo 2, New York 
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Science Room, Fairlawn Junior High School, Fairlawn, N. J. 
Arthur Rigolo Architect—Installed by Atkins & Co. Inc. 


Armorply* Chalkboard 
doubles as visual aid board 





Close-up shows how small magnets 
pin visual aids to board 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE OF INSTALLATION. NEVER NEEDS REFINISHING— 
SAVES UP TO 30% ON INSTALLATION COSTS WHEN USED WITHOUT TRIM. 


Armorply Chalkboard has a dual personal- 
ity that doubles its usefulness in the class- 
room. It takes chalk beautifully and 
small magnets attract Armorply Chalk- 
board’s porcelain-on-steel face; making 
visual aids and demonstrations possible. 
Instructors tell us that this added feature 
contributes to more interesting instruction 
periods. 


WHAT MAKES ARMORPLY CHALKBOARD SO 
DURABLE? Three coats of a special com- 
position ceramic-porcelain are fired on 18- 
ga. steel base at high temperature and 
careful control. The surface is so tough it 
defies abrasions, scratching, chipping, crack- 
ing and won’t shatter or break under im- 
pact. Can’t buckle, warp or dent because 
the chalkboard is bonded to 4” Weldwood 
fir plywood, exterior grade, and backed 
with a .015 aluminum sheet. 

REQUIRES NO COSTLY TRIM—Actual instal- 
lations like that shown here prove that this 
feature alone can save up to 30% on 
installation costs. 

EASY TO INSTALL. Mounts directly on plas- 
tered or unplastered wall with through-bolts 
or screws, without grounds or finish trim. 


tPorcelain enamel by The Bettinger Corp. 








Weldwood 


United States Plywood Corporation 
WORLD'S LARGEST PLYWOOD ORGANIZATION 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


* and 
U. S.-Mengel Plywoods Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
BRANCHES IN 60 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SPECIALLY DEVELOPED SURFACE. Easy to 
erase and clean. Can be silk-screened with 
diagrams, maps, etc. Scientifically selected 
green color has perfect reflectance factor. 


UNIFORM QUALITY. Strict quality control 
keeps all Armorply Chalkboards uniform 
in color and finish from face to base. 


SAFE INVESTMENT—has been thoroughly 
tested in hundreds of installations. Here are 
just a few recent ones: 


Darien Junior High School—Darien, Conn. 
Chev. Sholom Synagogue— 
Lewistown, Penna. 
Pace College—New York, N. Y. 
Saginaw High School—Saginaw, Mich. 





Plan on using Armorply Chalkboard for 
an installation that never needs resurfacing 
—one that is guaranteed to be as permanent 
as the building. 


SIZES: Standard stock size panels: 
Widths 36”, 42”, 48” 
Lengths 72”, 84”, 96”, 108”, 120” 
Non-stock standard sizes: 
Widths 36”, 42”, 48” 
Lengths 36”, 48”, 60” 


*Trade Mark. 


United States Plywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


FREE: (_] Please send me free booklet on 
Armorply Chalkboard 


AF-1-54 
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tional Guard. Architect Welton Beckett hag 
contributed the designs for the steel and con. 
crete structure. It will be built around an jp. 
door-outdoor patio with swimming pool, bar. 
becue and recreation facilities. 


New industrial projects 


National Biscuit Co. of New York will build a 
$10 million bakery on a 28-acre in-town site 
in Philadelphia. General Contractor: White 
Construction Co. of New York. . . .General Elec. 
tric Co. announced plans for a 400-worker multi- 
million dollar plant and headquarters for its 
hermetic motor department at Holland, Mich, 
Ground for the one-story building will be brok. 
en this spring. At GE's Appliance Park in 
Louisville, Ky. construction was starting on 
building No. 5, 700’ x 1,000’, the largest unit 
of the company’s extensive regional manu. 
facturing center. . . . Naticnal Supply Co., makers 
of oil field machinery at Pittsburgh, will build 
a $3.5 million plant at Gainsville, Tex. . 
Reaction Motors Inc. of Rockaway, N.J. awarded 
a construction contract to Ferber Co. of 
Hackensack, N.J. for a $3.5 million plant for 
liquid fuel rocket engines for the Navy.... 
A $2 million iron powder plant was started in 
East Toledo, Ohio, by Republic Steel Corp. It 
will be one of the nation’s largest. . . . New fa- 
cilities costing $5 million are planned for the 
metals division of Olin Industries, Inc. at East 
Alton, Ill. 


HHFA trims Kansas City 
bid for Title | grant 


HHFA was putting the brakes on handouts 
to cities for Title I urban redevelopment 
projects, In approving Kansas City’s North- 
side project last month it sliced some $500, 
000 off the US grant the city was led to 
believe it would collect when it submitted the 
project to HHFA in the Truman era. Assis 
tance finally approved: a $2,235,947 temporary 
loan, but a capital grant of only $1,179,631. 

The ten-acre project, now largely flophouses 
and cheap stores, lies just north of Kansas 
City’s central business district and immedi- 
ately south of the proposed Sixth St. inter- 
city freeway. It will be redeveloped primarily 
for commercial parking. HHFA, under Re- 
publican rule, refused to accept the city’s 
claim that the entire site was “predominantly 
residential,” which it would have to be to 
qualify for a grant since the reuse would not 
be mainly housing. 

Solution: project boundaries remain the 
same, but HHFA excluded nonresidential 
portions constituting about one-third of the 
site from its handout calculations. The re 
maining two-thirds did qualify as “predomi- 
nantly residential,” the HHFA agreed (thus 
indicating that only about one-third of the 
gross site was actually residential). The city 
was not blocked from proceeding with its 
entire project. But if it condemned the ex- 
cess nonresidential portions it would have 
to bear the entire expense or the loss on any 
resale of the land, instead of tapping Uncle 
Sam for more than it deserved. 
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NEWS 


Construction hit by ten 
of 28 biggest strikes 


Construction led the nation’s industries in 
labor trouble last year. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics tabulations of 28 strikes involving 
10,000 or more workers revealed this un- 
happy picture: ten, or better than one out of 
every three, involved the building industry. 
Of the seven biggest work stoppages lasting 
more than a month, five were in construction. 

Only one US strike caused more than 1 
million man-days of idleness last year. It 
was in construction, too: a 41-day northern 
and central California tie-up in June and 
July. Excluding week ends and holidays, the 
dispute idled 60,000 workers for almost 1.75 
million man-days, or more than 6% of the 
entire 27 million lost last year in all stop- 
pages of more than 10,000 workers. It ended 
with a 15¢-an-hour wage increase across the 
board. 

Construction’s four other 1953 strikes that 
continued more than a month (including 
week ends and holidays): Detroit, 50 days, 
30,000 workers; Philadelphia, 48 days, 20,- 
000 workers; Kansas City, 71 days, 22,500 
workers; Indianapolis, 36 days, 10,000 
workers, 


Social workers rap NY’s 
big recreation buildings 


“Small playgrounds close to home will mean 
more to children than larger playgrounds a 
few blocks away. The city should adjust its 
thinking about playground acquisition and 
playground supervision accordingly.” 


This recommendation of participants in 
House & Home’s Round Table on city con- 
servation and rehabilitation (H&H, Oct. ’53), 
found strong support from New York social 
workers. They attacked as “shamefully waste- 
ful” the city’s plans for multimillion dollar 
recreation centers sponsored by Robert Moses 
in his role as commissioner of parks. 

The main attack came at a budget hearing 
on a 1954 allocation of $1.7 million to start a 
two-block, $3.1 million center in Brooklyn, 
the second in a group of nine such projects 
planned by Moses’ park department. Cried 
critics representing the Citizens Union, the 
Citizens Committee on Children and United 
Neighborhood Houses: the Brooklyn center 
was “a glaring example of unwise planning. 
. - . I don’t think Mr. Moses knows too 
much about the type of recreation programs 
required by overcrowded, tense neighbor- 
hoods. . . . [He] is more interested in the 
architecture of buildings than the architec- 
ture of people.” 

The first center cost $1 million on park 
property already owned by the city. It was 
completed in 1951. With gymnasium, indoor 
swimming pool, manual training, arts and 
crafts facilities etc., it requires 35 employees 
to operate it at an expense a park depart- 
ment spokesman said—after the hullabaloo 
arose—was “not available.” Critics tagged it 
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WATERPROOFING PRODUCTS 













When permanent waterproofing was wanted on the 
foundation of U. S. Steel’s new “Fairless Works,” 
Karnak was chosen by the contractor. This is the 
largest individually financed industrial project in the 
world and called for the best in all materials. That's 
why 750,000 yards of Karnak were used to protect 
against water, wherever there was a hydrostatic head. 

Why Karnak? Because it has the Membrane System 
of waterproofing that holds secure against hydrostatic 
head or any water condition. 

The secret to the extreme water resistance is the 
Karnak Membrane Fabric. Open Mesh Cloth, spe- 
cially woven of long, fiber cotton is carefully saturated 
with highly refined asphalt so as to leave the mesh 
open. When this fabric is layered on the job with alter- 
nate moppings-of liquid asphalt, it provides a tough, 
thoroughly waterproof membrane that resists cracks, 
abrasion and settling to maintain water resistance 
through the life of the structure. 

The non-sticking fabric unrolls easily...to the very 
end. It “works” faster and with no waste. It saves 
labor costs on the job. 

The Karnak system is also the best for roof patch- 
ing, skylight flashing, window and door flashing, 
through-wall and cornice flashing, as well as water- 
proofing against a hydrostatic head in dams, swim- 
ming pools, viaducts and tunnels. 

Send coupon for complete information. 


LEWIS ASPHALT ENGINEERING CORP. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N, Y., 


Fairless Works of United 
States Steel Corporation's 
plant at Morrisville, Pa., on 
the Delaware River, is the 
country’s largest single steel 
construction project under- 
taken at one time. Water- 
proofing done by Lewis and 
McDowell, Inc., New York 
City. 





Karnak fabric is packed in 
a sturdy corrugated carton 
for protected shipping and 
storage. It keeps the fabric 
in perfect condition until 
used...cuts fabric loss. 


OTHER KARNAK PRODUCTS 





Nyy AS Roofing and Caulking Compounds Aluminum Roof Coating 
FEN Waterproofing Fabric Asphalt Emulsions Wood Block Mastic 
Asphalt Roof Coatings Floor Mastic Tile Cement 
and Cements Asphalt Paint Joint Filler 


eee eS KG) Om 
LEWIS ASPHALT ENGINEERING CORP. 
30 Church St., New York 7. N. Y. 
Please send me FREE information about 
KARNAK Membrane System of Waterproofing 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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“First for Fans” is the repu- 
tation earned by “Buffalo’ 
for the 4 76 years, Above 
és a “Buffalo” Axial Flow Fan. 

tioning jobs. 


— its yours in a 


It’s easy to design an air handling unit 
to meet a particular set of conditions 
—if you have sufficient experience. 
Without that, even a good engineer 
would run into some difficulties. And 
that same experience must not only 
cover design, it must also embrace the 
manufacturing problems involved, and 
the actual operation of the fan or air 
conditioning unit on the job. 


That’s what determines the “Q” Fac- 
tor*, of a fan, an air washer, or any 
other product, for that matter. In the 
case of a “Buffalo” Fan, behind it are 
seventy-six years of conscientious ef- 
fort to produce .the best product we 


The “Buffalo” "Limit-Load” 
Type BL Fan gives excellent 
performance on a wide range 
of ventilating and air condi- 


experience 











“Buffalo” Type VPC vertical 
comfort conditioning cabinet 
— «4 quality unit for large 
installations 


6¢ 


product 


can build. 


Buffalo engineers have long had 
“know-how”; they produced in 1914 
the first edition of ‘Fan Engineering”. 
They are responsible for the design of 
much of the major air moving, clean- 
ing and conditioning equipment used 
in commerce and industry today. 


They are ready to work with you to 
select from our present wide lines, or 
design specially, any equipment you 
need for air moving, cleaning or con- 
ditioning. 


Engineering sales representatives in 
principal cities are at your service. 


* The "Q” Factor—the built-in QUALITY which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 






BUFFAL 


142 MORTIMER ST. 


FIRST 
FOR FANS 


E COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


PUBLISHERS OF “FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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NEWS 


a “Grand Central in a bathtub,” not used to 
one-quarter of its capacity, “scary for little 
children” and “lonely and appalling.” 

Moses fired his return salvo the same day 
in a bristling statement rushed to the budget 
hearing by special messenger: his “profes. 
sional critics” were guilty of “grossly mig. 
leading and malicious statement” . . . the 
first center was “a great success” .. . “the 
cost of small centers scattered around would 
be absolutely prohibitive” . . . indoor centers 
constitute “one of the main if not the very 
best attack upon the youth problem . . . [be 
cause] outdoor facilities are fully usable less 
than half the year.” 

In the end Moses got most of what he 
wanted—$1,285,000 instead of $1,708,000 to 
start the second huge recreation center. 


PEOPLE (continued from p. 41) 

director of the Richmond (Calif.) Housing 
Authority. He told reporters that he had 
planned to commit suicide (he had mailed 
his wife a note) because his eyesight was 
failing and he had suffered financial set- 
backs. But a passer-by talked him out of it, 
he said, and he started hitchhiking east. He 
stayed with friends in Chicago for nearly a 
year and a half, underwent a successful eye 
operation and got in touch with his family. 
They moved to Washington last November 
and Barbour took a job with a construction 
firm. “When you are up around the top, you 
don’t really know how many friends you can 
count on,” said Mrs. Barbour. “But we found 
we had plenty of them.” 





OPINIONS. These intellects commented on 


matters of moment to building: 


> “More and more I have been giving increas 
ing weight to human and political factors in 
trying to figure out what is going to happen 
—and less to so-called laws of economics.”— 
Arthur A. Smith, vice president and economist, 
First National Bank in Dallas. 


> “We have, and still do, endorse low-cost pub- 
lic housing because we know that colored 
people occupy . . . 50% of the units in the 
south.”—Ruby Hurley, regional secretary of 
NAACP. 


>“Smog is a man-made problem and man 
must control it. We can’t stay in southern 
California unless we do.”—Dr. $. H. Cameron, 
UCLA plant physiologist, at smog study 
meeting in Riverside. 

> “You can isolate yourself from the slum dis 
trict, but you can’t isolate your pocketbook 
from it.”—Yates Cook, NAHB rehabilitation 
director. 


NAMED: Maj. Gen. J. Stewart Bragdon, deputy 
chief of Army engineers until his retirement 
in 1951, as a vice-president of Vermilya-Brown 
Co.; B. Robert Swartburc, Miami-New York 
architect, as chairman of the board of design 
of the upcoming Florida World Fair; Peter W. 
Eller, re-elected ehairman of the board of 
governors of the Building Trades Em- 

(continued on p. 54) 
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Untimely obsolescence 


of rest rooms usually 


occurs when and 


where it is invited... 


+94 ng 





Sanymetal CENTURY Type (Ceiling Hung) Shower Stalls of Sanymetal 
“Porcena’’ (Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) Partitions and Pilosters, as 
arranged for a typical club installation. Also available in Sanymetal 
“'Tenac’’ (synthetic enamel baked-on over Galvanized, Bonderized* Steel). 


This is Sanymetal 
“PORCENA’ 


(Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) 

A metal base material that 

is impervious to moisture, 

odors, cleaning and uric 

a acids, oils and grease. It is 

a rust proof. Available in 21 


glistening colors. 


This is Sanymetal 


“TENAC” 
| (Boked-On Paint Enamel 
over Galvanized, Bonder- 

x eee | ized* Steel) 

Ss | A metal base moterial that 
eae com os Poaceuae is notable for the positive 
odhesion of the boked-on 

— 9 paint enamel to the metal 

rr . ond its resistance to corro- 

me Coat sion. Its lustrous, protective 

finish asusres long-lasting 

“ newness. Available in 21 
ee P gleaming colors. 
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Sanymetal NORM- 
ANDIE Type Toilet 
Compartments 
endow o rest room 
environment with 
dignity and good 
taste. 


Sanymetal ACADEMY Type 
Toilet Compartments are 
suitable for conservative 
but modern rest room 
environments. 


Sanymetal CENTURY Type 
Ceiling Hung Toilet Com- 
partments offer the utmost 
in sanitation and provide 
modern, distinctive rest 
room environments for 
schools, institutions, termi- 
nols and other public 
buildings. 


The bare functional type of rest room is no longer adequate. It is obsolete before it 
is completed according to today’s standards. To insure against untimely obsolescence 
consider the installation of wall-type plumbing fixtures and ceiling-hung toilet com- 
partments. Such an installation provides a fixture free floor—a basic necessity for a 
high standard of sanitation and reducing maintenance costs to an all-time iow. 


The rest room environment that stays new is the rest room in which the most suitable 
type of toilet compartment available has been installed. Sanymetal offers several 
different types of toilet compartments for creating the most suitable rest room environ- 
ment for each type of building. Sanymetal also offers and recommends Two Full Pur- 
pose Metal Base Materials which combine colorful attractiveness with long years of 
service life and effect important day-after-day savings in cleaning and maintenance 
costs. These Two Full Purpose Metal Base Materials—Sanymetal “Tenac” (Galvanized, 
Bonderized* Steel), a highly corrosion-resistant material; and Sanymetal “Porcena” 
(Vitreous Porcelain on Steel), the ageless and fadeless, rustproof material—represent 
years of engineering research and skillful adaptation by Sanymetal engineers of corro- 
sion-resistant steels to the fabrication of new and different types of toilet compart- 
ments. There is no other material that equals Sanymetal “Porcena” (Vitreous Porce- 
lain on Steel). Sanymetal Toilet Compartments are also available in cold rolled steel, 


Sanymetal Toilet Compartments and Shower Stalls embody the results of over 39 
years of specialized skill and experience in making over 500,000 toilet compartment 
and shower stall installations. Ask the Sanymetal representative in your vicinity to 
demonstrate the worthiness of Sanymetal Toilet Compartments as protection 
against untimely obsolescence. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1687 Urbana Road « Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody the results of specialized skill 
ond experience in fabricating over 500,000 toilet comportments in all 
types of buildings. Ask the Sanymetal representative in your vicinity 


for information about planning suitable rest room enviconmonts thot 


will always stay new. Refer to Sanymetal Catalog te in Sweet's ¢ 
Architectural File for 1953 and Catalog 132 in Sweet's Industrial 
File for 1953. 





*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. SHOWER STALLS AND 
*Treated with ‘’Bonderite”’, oduct of 
Parker Rust Proof company sd DRESSING ROOMS 
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NEWS 


PEOPLE (continued from p. 52) 


ployers’ Association of New York City; Brig. Gen. W. F. Heavey 
(Ret.), chosen project manager for the new Air Force and Navy bases 
in Spain by the four architectural and engineering firms in charge of 
design. 7 : 
Glenway W. Maxon, president of the Maxon Construction Co. of Dayton 
and J. Rich Steers, president of J. Rich Steers Inc., New York con- 
tractors, were named recipients of the 1954 Moles Award for “out. 
standing achievement in construction.” They become the fourteenth 
pair to win awards from the group, which is composed of leaders in 
heavy construction. Maxon, who was AGC president in 1951, is noted 
as a builder of dams, locks, shipyards and other heavy jobs. During 
the past 25 years his firm has completed approximately $700 mil- 
lion worth of construction. Steers, president of his company since 
1936, has seen it expand to do some $250 million worth of construe. 
tion in the past six years. He now has four large projects underway 
in the Mediterranean area. 


Charles L. Farris, deputy director of HHFA’s urban redevelopment pro- 
gram, became the $15,000-a-year executive director of the St. Louis 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authority. Farris made a good 
and evidently lasting impression on St. Louisans while visiting there 
in 1949 to address a group of civic leaders drafting a slum clearance 
program, and again this past year to inspect the city’s plaza district, 
which is slated for extensive park and apartment development. 

Marcellus Wright Jr., regional director of AIA’s middle Atlantic district, 
plugged for old-fashioned building skills at the West Virginia chap- 
ter’s annual craftsmen awards dinner in Charleston, West Va. “Is 
there less need for craftsmen in the building industry because of the 
predominance of machine-made tools? Personally, I contest that 
thought on many grounds,” said Wright. “No one has yet figured out 
how to dispense with the trained mason and lay bricks by machine, 
nor has anyone doped out how to get a dry roof without the careful 


workmanship of the trained roofer.” 





J. L. Groat was named president of Timber Structures, Inc. (headquar- 
ters in Portland, Ore.), largest fabricator of glued-laminated beams 
and arches in the nation. The firm has been without a chief executive 
since Oct. 52, when W. L. Van Arnam quit over management difficul- 
ties. Groat has been executive vice president since last July, was 
formerly with Allied Building Credit. construction financing company 


in Los Angeles. 
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Corbusier builds a second radiant city 

Le Corbusier’s 17-story ‘‘Cite Radieuse de Nantes,’’ a 294-unit coopera- 
tive apartment is rising on suburban farmland seven kilometers from 
Nantes, France. It is basically a cheaper copy of the architect’s radiant 
city in Marseilles, but, and, cries Corbu: ‘‘With the most interesting 
features, the community services, eliminated because of the government's 
stubborness.’’ In Nantes, Corbusier foregoes such luxuries as a swimming 
pool, running track and seventh-floor shops. The Nantes building does 
offer radiant heating (the bill for each four-room apartment is estimated 
at about $43 a year). It will have three elevators, and floors insulated 
with glass fiber—partly to save henrt, mostly to deaden noise between 
apartments. Tenants will probably move in in about a year. 
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ly ; Duo-Guard Pushmaties are available in 15-, 20-, 30-, 
40- and 50-ampere ratings: I-pole, 120 V., A.C.. Listed 


by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Ine, 








Simplified diagram of Thermal Element 


As bimetal is heated by excess electric current, it bends 
Dp and releases latch. Spring snaps latch upward, breaking 
contact. Branch circuit wiring, including insulation, from 


Electri-Center to receptacle or outlet is protected from 
damage by overloads. 





Simplified diagram of Magnetic Element 

Wound wire coil (solenoid) is energized by current. When 
short occurs, coil instantly activates metal plunger which 
breaks contact. BOTH BRANCH CIRCUIT WIRING 
AND LAMP AND APPLIANCE CORDS ARE PRO- 
TECTED FROM ELECTRICAL OVERLOADS AND 
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WRIGHT AND NERV! 
Forum: 

I commend you for your continued publi- 
cation of the works of outstanding architects. 
Your reporting on Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Pier Nervi in the same issue (AF, Nov. °53) 
is of great interest. 

STANLEY M. SHERMAN, architect 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Forum: 

Congratulations for your report on the 
work of Pier Luigi Nervi. 

Atvaro G. Cusipes, architect 
Ewin Engineering Corp. 
Mobile, Ala. 


SELF-SELECTION 
Forum: 
May we have an extra copy of the article 
on self-selection in your November issue? 
We are giving considerable attention to 
this subject and feel that your article con- 
tains many accurate statements and well- 
chosen illustrations. 
E. R. Kinesspury, planning director 
# 4 Ayres & Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ARCHITECT PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Forum: 

I have read with great interest your article 
on “The Need for Planning” and compliment 
you highly on this excellent article in your 
November issue. 

This is one of the best public relations in- 
struments for the architect that I have had 
the pleasure of reading. 

Maurice J. Merz. architect 
Coates & Metz 
Fresno, Calif. 


PRODUCTION-LINE ARCHITECTURE 
Forum: 

Cheers to Penn Center’s citizen advisers 
for criticizing the proposed plan of Emery 
Roth & Sons’ uninspired, mass-produced 
“architecture” (AF, Oct. °53). 

Let's keep Philadelphia free from the 
blight that has scarred New York City’s sky- 
line. 

Jean Coseientz, designer 


San Francisco, Calif. 


DESIGN STANDARDS 
Forum: 

I am sure that your new department “De- 
sign Standards and Data” fulfills a useful 
purpose, but I would like to see printed on 
every page the words, “Use with Caution.” 

The thoughtless use of design standards 
can lead to a disintegration of the creative 
forces in architecture. The independent solu- 
tion of technical and architectural problems 
leads to progress; the slavish use of standards 
would lead to stagnation. 

A practical and workable solution might 
be actively to approach the solution of prob- 


continued on p. 78 











ALABAMA 
Badham Insulation Co., Inc., Birmingham 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Mobile 


ARIZONA 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Phoenix 
Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 


Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles and San Diego 
Cramer Acoustics, San Francisco and 
Fresno 


COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 


GEORGIA 
Dumas and Searl, Inc., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 


INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 


E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 


IOWA 


Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Sioux City 


KANSAS 


Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Louisville 
MARYLAND 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, inc., Baltimore 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Fibergias Insulation Company, 
Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 
NEW MEXICO 
Fibergias Engineering & Supply Co., 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 


Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. 1. 

James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 

Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown 

Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 


OHIO 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, 


Springfield and Toledo 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Inc., Portland 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 


General Interiors Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Jones Sound Conditioning, Inc., Ardmore 


TEXAS 
Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 
i Engineering & Supply Co., 
El Paso 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder’s Service Co., Fort Worth 


UTAH 


Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 


WISCONSIN y 
Building Service, inc., Milwaukee 


CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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NEW Y.ORK’S FIRST OFFICE BUILDING 


with automatic 
Autotronic elevatoring | 


A busy office building, the Carnegie Endowment International Center, 
has been successfully using automatic elevators without operators 
for more than six months. 


The immediate acceptance of passenger operated elevators by New York 
tenants and visitors alike is attributed to the simplicity of operation, the excellent 
service, and the ease of communication with the starter by car telephone. 


Naturally, management is also thoroughly satisfied. 
CARNE MENT INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


Facing the broad expanse of United Nations Plaza at 46th Street, this new 
12-story building houses 38 national and international non-profit organizations 
devoted to the improvement of human welfare. 


The building’s 800 occupants, some 500 daily visitors, and a unique 
arrangement of conference and meeting rooms on the 2nd floor create a highly 
diversified traffic pattern throughout the day. Traffic is kept moving smoothly 

by 4 automatically operated aurorronic elevators. 


OTIS AUTOTRONIC Elevatoring secures the maximum quantity and quality of 
performance from a group of elevators. All operations can be AuTomatically 
and electronically controlled—including automatic recognition and 

instant readjustment for any traffic pattern variation. 


OTIS AUTOTRONIC Elevatoring will give any building, new or modernized, 
greater efficiency and economy in vertical transportation. We'll be pleased 
to show you how. 


Call any of our 266 offices. Otis Elevator Company, 
260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Horrison & Abramovitr. Architects 

Cau!dwell-Wingate Company, Genera! Contractors 
3 ‘ 

Braislin, Porter & Wheelock, Inc., Renting Agents 


TOTRONIC. 





FH COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 





ELEVATORING 
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The LONGER LIFE of 


— IRON PIPE 
proves... 





it costs less 
to do it right— 





than to do it over! 


When you specify pipe, it’s wise to 
remember that when you instal] it, 
you pay only the pipe fitter, but 
every time you repair it, you pay 
pipe fitter, carpenter, mason, plas- 
terer, and painter. 

This dollars-and-cents difference, 
which rightly places the guide for 
pipe selection on SERVICE LIFE, 
not initial cost, is responsible for 
the wide acceptance of wrought 
iron pipe for corrosive services. If 
you are interested in piping econ- 
omy, write for details on wrought 
iron pipe for your particular 
installation. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE 














LETTERS consinued 





lems by oneself and afterward to check the 
solutions found by others as expressed in 
your new department. 
Victor GRUuEN, architect 
New York, N.Y. 


RATS IN THE CONCRETE 
Forum: 

Having proved, to my dissatisfaction, that 
I am not David enough to bring even a blush 
of shame to the gigantic cheek of industrial 
claims, I invoke your mighty resources as a 
forum and as word masters to establish the 
exact meaning of the term “verminproof” as 
currently applied to building insulation. 

Let us accept Webster’s word, shail we, that 
rats and mice are vermin, rather than that of 
one research institute which relied on my im- 
pressibility to the extent of telling me that 
rats and mice are rodents and not vermin! 

In transforming a concrete farm building 
into a house—living in it during the process— 
I have witnessed the following, and so take 
my oath: 

1. Runways, gnawed and used by rats, 
through vermiculite insulating concrete. 

2. Runways, gnawed and used by mice, 
through vermiculite insulating concrete. hol- 
lows gnawed in vermiculite insulating con- 
crete and used by the mice for nesting—under 
the brick floor laid on said concrete. 

3. A rat, béing chased by a dog, tearing 
into a closed bag of loose vermiculite con- 
crete aggregate, passing through it and tear- 
ing through the other end of the bag. (The 
dog got him! ) 

4. Holes gnawed and used by mic? through 
a nationally known insulating wallboard. 

5. Mice rustling and rattling about in in- 
stalled aluminum-foil insulation — and, I’m 
afraid, tearing it. 

6. Mice gnawing through the aluminum- 
foil cover of a jam jar and getting at the con- 
tents (preserves). 

\ business associate in my office tells me 
that mice play in his mineral-wool ceiling in- 
sulation—but this, of course, is hearsay evi- 
dence. 

As you see, | am not verminproofed by three 
different kinds of insulation and I sometimes 
wonder how long or how much I shall be in- 
sulated by the time I finally get rid of the 
pests. The dogs cleared the place of rats long 
ago. To be constructive. I will suggest that 
insulation manufacturers offer a good mous- 
ing cat, free, with every thousand square feet 
of their material. Better still—let them stop 
using that absurd and deceiving term 
“verminproof.” 

BerRNARD HEATHERLEY, architect 
Penfield, aS 
EXIT 


Forum: 
Inadequacy of egresses from the typical 
floors of the office buildings published in your 


continued on p. 84 
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Westinghouse Water Coolers 
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WESTINGHOUSE NOW ANNOUNCES ITS COMPLETELY 
| NEW AND MODERN 1954 LINE 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


@DUAL ELECTRIC CONTROL—FINGER-TIP PLUS TOE-TIP . . . only Westinghouse provides 
the convenience of dual electric control at vo extra cost...with electrically operated solenoid water 


valve that ends valve stem packing leaks and reduces wear and maintenance. 


@EXCLUSIVE SUPER SUB-COOLER AND PATENTED PRE-COOLER ... . substantially 
increases cooling capacity and lowers operating cost by utilizing cold waste water to pre-cool both 


the incoming drinking water and the refrigerant. 


; @ AUTOMATIC STREAM-HEIGHT CONTROL ... automatic stream-height control is built into 
the bubbler assembly. Provides proper drinking stream; prevents squirt or dribble, regardless of 


normal variations in water pressure. 


@ COMPACT, MODERN STYLING .. . baked enamel in attractive silver-grey hammertone finish. 


New escutcheon, stainless steel top. Occupies only 14” x 14” of floor space. 


@5-YEAR GUARANTEE PLAN... on the entire Hermetically-Sealed Refrigeration System. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE PAY-WAY PLAN CAN SAVE HUNDREDS OF PAYROLL $ 


See how the new Pay-Way Computer proves that proper water cooler installa- 
tions more than pay for themselves through payroll savings. Check us for details 
on how this Pay-Way Plan may help accomplish this result. 





You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


th 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation + Electric Appliance Division + Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Static Air Cooled 14-Gallon, WAC2 wwPl3 
8-Gallon, Water Cooled Compartment 13-Gallon, 
Explosion -Proof Explosion-Proot Pressure Cooler Remote Cooler 
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HEAVY 
WIRING D 
FOR THE 3 
LIGHTEST BUILDII 
EVER BUILT 








Architects 
Associated Architects 


Electrical Contractors 
Fishback and Moore 
Pittsburgh, Poa 


Supplier of Hubbell 

Wiring Devices 
Doubledoy Hill! Electric Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


s 
iy No. 7580-G 
TRADE-MARK 
DUPLEX RECEPTACLES 


The many rugged, dependable Hubbell wiring 
devices specified for this handsome Alcoa 
Building in Pittsburgh, Pa., are a perfect com- 
plement to its modern design and sturdy con- 
struction. The Twist-Lock Duplex Receptacle 
shown here is but one of many Hubbell devices 
specified and installed in this outstanding 
building. It is an example of the value re- 
ceived* when you insist on highest grade, 
heavy duty materials. 


pe Hin 


HEAVY DUTY fort til 
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HARVEY HUBBELL, inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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September issue astonishes me. I doubt that 
any of them would be passed by the Building 
Dept. in Boston, and for a very good reason, 

I am chiefly concerned about the cardinal 
point that every floor should have two remote 
exits. In the four buildings published, in nop 
case are the elevators contained in enclosed 
lobbies, so I rule them out as legal egress, 
Each building does have two stairways, but 
look at them! 
50% of the rentable area is at one end of the 


In the Dallas plan more thap 


building beyond the two stairs. In the Houston 
plan I think a fire escape is a poor excuse for 
a second egress (not legal in Boston's snow 
climate), and there is no access to it other 


than through some tenant's office (and who 


can guarantee that the door will not he 
blocked just the day it is needed?). In the 


Denver plan there are two stairs only 30 
apart in a common corridor, which should 
count as one far as remoteness js 


In the New York bank there are 


two stairs flanking the elevators along a party 


egress as 


concerned. 


wall in one extreme corner of the building, 
both the elevator 


lobby on the first floor, which should give 


and they exit into main 


them the value of one egress; a perfect oppor. 
tunity to locate a second exit along a party 
wall near the diagonally opposite corner of 
the building is completely overlooked. 

lf the here” 
doesn’t work better than it did at the General 


premise “It can't happen 
Motors Livonia plant. some one of these days 
1 smoky fire may cut off a lot of people from 
these concentrated exits and cause losses of 
life by suffocation. 

The top-flight architects of these important 
luildings have not used the very best judg- 
ment between a safe plan and a plan that is 
“appealing” by having all 


prac ked 


area. Leven wonder why the city plan inspee- 


service 


areas 


into one neatly confined clean-cul 


lors approved these layouts. I also wonder 


why you have made no editorial comment on 
this vulnerable point 
SHERMAN Morss. archilect 


Beverly Farms. Mass. 


SCHOOLS 
Forum: 

Congratulations on your marvelous cover 
age of schools. 

We wish to order six additional copies of 
the October school issue for distribution to 
local school boards. 

We are also pleased that you are beginning 
the series of “Design Standards and Data” 
and are looking forward to future editions. 


Jack R. BrapLey 


Kiene & Bradley, architects 
T pe a Kan 
Forum: 
We would like to have 75 tear sheets of 


the Schoolhouse Economy Forum, published 
in the October Forum. 


continued on p. # 
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Sliding 
doors 
that 


Next time you attend a “public 
showing”’ of one of your new build- 
ings, watch for this. The average 
person can’t resist the temptation to 
try a sliding door. If it works freely, 
easily, he’s impressed no end. Here’s 
quality, here’s workmanship. Now 
he’s sure the building is a credit to 
the community. What he doesn’t 












know is that you planned it that 
way. Eight wheels per door instead 
of two. Center mounted instead of 
side mounted hangers. And most 
likely, a pocket frame of steel that 
can’t warp; will never bind the door. 
A Kennaframe, no less, with heavy 
duty, ball bearing 400-A hangers 
and extruded aluminum track. 





KENNAFRAME, the only prefabri- \' 
cated steel frame for pocket door 
installations. Adjustable three ways. 
Steel split jambs guarantee against J 
warpage. Not two, not four, but — FA . —= a 
eight wheels per door! _—] || ee 





























FREE BUYER'S GUIDE 


Now you can be sure the track used is right for the 
job. Kennatrack BUYER’S GUIDE classifies a complete 
line of special purpose hardware, together with 
scaled drawings for optional installations. May we 
send you a copy? 


See you at the Builders’ Show! 
CHICAGO’S CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, BOOTH 104 
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AWVONE 
GAN BUILD A 
HINNED COLL 





But BUSH finned coils aren't just BUILT, they’re 
ENGINEERED . . . constructed to rigid specifications 
. « « accurately rated . . . by HEAT TRANSFER 
ENGINEERS. 


Consider these advantages of BUSH finned coils: 


@ Tube sheets and top and bottom plates constructed 
of heavy gauge zinc coated steel. Flange and hole 
spacing arrangement simplifies duct connection. 


@ Tube sheets and headers have die-formed lipped 
holes—providing greater bearing area between 
tubes and header. End caps dished for added 
strength and rigidity. 

® Tight fin-to-tube bond insured by expanding tube 
mechanically during construction. 


@ All direct expansion coils are rated with allowance 
made for pressure drop on the refrigerant side. 
User pays no penalty in performance. BUSH coils 
deliver as rated. 


@ Direct expansion and water coils constructed with 
extruded collar fins . . . furnishing a large bearing 
surface between fin and tube and insuring high 
heat transfer. 


® In all non-freeze steam coils, steam is supplied 
and condensate returns through the same header, 
simplifying the piping problem. 


New catalog — free on request — describes and 
gives specifications on all types of Bush coils. 


Your nearest Bush sales engineer will be glad 
to offer help or advice on coil selection. 











LETTERS continued 2 





This article is such a splendid presentation 
of present-day schoolhouse problems that we 
would like to mail copies of the article to 
all interested schoo] superintendents in our 
school districts. 

We are sponsoring this service through the 
Arizona Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

FrepERICK P. WEAVER Jr. 
Committee for Public Relations 
Arizona Chapter, AIA 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


* Limited quantities of reprints of this article are 
available without cost.—Eb. 


Forum: 

A magnificent issue. . . . 

All of us in the business of providing 
schools, be we architects, engineers, construc- 
tion men, school officials or taxpaying parents 
apprehensive about the school housing pro- 
gram and what it can mean to the educational 
future of our own youngsters and the children 
of the nation, were aware of the problem be- 
cause of personal experience, but the sharp 
focus into which ARCHITECTURAL Forum has 
put the entire issue is praiseworthy. 

Your special issue states the critical situa- 
tion and its tremendous human and financial 
magnitude, then offers some excellent solu- 
tions. Bewildered and harassed schoo! boards, 
frantically seeking solutions to solve their ever 
mounting problem, could well use your Octo- 
ber issue as their school building encyclo 
pedia. We have conferred with some of these 
boards and know their need for research and 
wise guidance, not only on efficient planning 
and carefully watched building costs, but also 
on the problems of unified districts, land 
acquisition and the multitudinous decisions 
which lie outside of architecture. 
~ The school issue offers a challenge to every 
person connected either directly or indirectly 
with the educational housing problem. As an 
architect, I see the challenge to our profession 


as one that makes it imperative for us to] 


design schools with the greatest possible effi- 
ciency and at the very lowest cost per square 
foot and per pupil. Your issue, so complete 
and so filled with fine research and ideas, 
could be followed up at local levels, stimulate 


a community-by-community attack on this} 


problem, which is going to be increasingly 
critical as the school population continues 
swell. 


Congratulations on a splendid, thought! 


provoking issue. 
Wetton Becket 
Welton Becket & Associates 
Architects and engineers 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Forum: 

After looking at your school issue of Oct. 
53, I took a look backward at Coolspring 
School in your issue of Sept. ’39. 

In the light of your 1953 study of the prob 

continued on p. % 
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Conditioning for $733 


operating cost 
per tenant! 


cuts cost—gives tenants individual climate control 


In the new $12-million Woodner Apartments, Washington, 
D. C., 3,000 tenants in 1,140 apartments were cooled during 
the entire sweltering summer of 1953 by TRANE UniTrane 
room air conditioners . . . at an estimated cost of only $22,000 
for electricity and cooling tower make-up water. 


Slashes power requirements: With the UniTrane system, cool- 
ing (or heating) is used only where it’s needed. Individual 
room units can be shut off in unoccupied rooms without 
affecting operation of any of the other units. Because venti- 
lation air is brought directly through the outside wall into 
each room unit, there is no central ventilation system 
to operate. 


Result: Operating load can be matched directly to fluctuating 
temperature requirements for lowest possible operating cost. 


Tenants like UniTrane because it places climate control com- 
pletely in their hands. Occupants of any size motel, hotel, 


“Our 3,000 residents are delighted with the system 
which works well even at the worst of 
Washington’s sweltering summer,” says 
owner-architect lan Woodner. ‘We 
compliment you on the quality of your 
installation and the soundness 

of its design and workmanship.”’ 





| SIP AAS A 
SFIS F 


4 ff 


office or apartment building can have the temperature they 
want, in any room, any time, day or night. 


Owners like UniTrane because this unique combination of 
tenant advantages costs less to install, far less to operate. 
No central ventilation system to maintain—no complicated 
ventilation controls are required. All air, both ventilation and 
recirculated, is filtered at the unit. Rooms and decorations 
stay clean longer. 


Architects welcome the savings in valuable floor space, design 
freedom. Units are available in all sizes and types—free- 
standing, recessed, semi- , ceiling—for either exposed 
or concealed installation. 


appreciate being able to plan full capacity for each 
space. They like the heavy-gauge construction, the quieter 
operation (each unit is sound-room tested before shipment.) 


Award for new building of 1952 was 
resented to Ian Woodner by Washington 
rd of Trade. The building was judged by a 
distinguished panel of nationally- 
known architects. 





7 


Huge Woodner Apartments, Washington 
D. C., has 3,000 occupants cost of 
TRANE UniTrane year-'round air condition 
ing system was only $500 per room 

summer operating cost from May 19th to 
October 5th 1953, was $7.33 per occupant 
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AMIDALL 


DECORATIVE PLASTIC LAMINATE 


Walls and Top Surfaces 


oe? 1 t “— 
cost JES" Vaan east’ yg longer 


The architect would tell 

you that the walls in these 

rooms have a beautiful fu- 

ture. They’re LAMIDALL.* 

These structurally strong 
Ya" thick plastic laminate panels 
cost less, too. The simplicity of 
application and the proved dura- 
bility of LAMIDALL combine to 
keep the price low and practical. 
Small wonder so many of the 
men who specify wall materials 
specify LAMIDALL. 


*The table is Lamidall, too. 


For different but no less important 
reasons, builders and contractors 

are equally enthusiastic about 
LAMIDALL. Its installation time 

and costs are low. The 4’ x 8’ panels 
are cut to size on the job, quickly and 
easily applied. The walls and gleaming 
lavatory top surface illustrated here are 
a beautiful case in point. 


ask the One who lives with [AMIDALL 


Corridor walls in hos- 

pitals take a never- 

ending beating. It’s 
only natural the superintendent 
of this hospital is well pleased 
with the durable, practical walls 
of LAMIDALL. Maintenance time 
is negligible, for LAMIDALL 
cleans with a damp cloth. Its 
hard, smooth surface stubbornly 
resists stains, hard wear and or- 
dinary abuse. Years from now 
these walls will look new. 


Send for Free Samples and Full-color Folder! 


iad 
see WOODALL INDUSTRIES INC. oxo 24, micmioan 


Address Inquiries to Woodall Chicago Plant, 3508 Oakton St., Skokie, Iil., 
where Lamidall is produced. Other Woodall Plants: Cleveland @ Laurel, Miss. 
@ Mineola, N.Y. © Monroe, Mich. @ San Francisco, Calif. 
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lem [smaller windows and mechanical venti. 
lation, among other details—Ed.], how do you 
like that one? 
Joun Lioyp Waricnr, architect 
Del Mar, Calif. 
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® Here is a picture of Reader Wright’s Cool- 
spring School and a diagram of its ventilation 


system—1I4 years ahead of its day.—Ed. 


Forum: 

The school issue is a very fine piece of 
research work and contains a great deal of 
valuable material. Of especial interest to us_ 
was your page of 50 ideas for schoolhouse 
economy. Many of these points are of real 
value, and I think if you were to republish 
this sheet and send it to the school districts of 
America, the largest possible good would he 
accomplished. 

One of the problems of fragmentary publi-’ 
cation of school designs is that your editorial 4 
spotlight moves with such rapidity from one 
school to another and from one area of the 
country io a different location. This would be 
improved upon if perhaps you would select 
some school which in your opinion represents 
the most typical school in the country as far 
as requirements are concerned, and spend the 
entire issue on this project, thoroughly going 
into every part of it from the standpoint of 
planning, design, construction program, costs, 
philosophy. I am sure that architects would 
find such a treatment of considerable and 
lasting benefit. 

Hersert J. PoweELe 
Marsh, Smith & Powell 
Architects and engineers % 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


® Forum will certainly consider this suggestion 
in preparing its next school issues but wonders 
how others feel about it—Ed. 


continued on p. 180 
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The usual comprehensive roundup of industry news plus in- 
auguration of a new monthly feature picturing and describing 
briefly the nation’s most significant new buildings. 
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ARCHITECTS’ OFFICES 
A pictorial review of the work these 11 firms have done for 
themselves: 

Williams, Williams & Williams, Palm Springs (p. 102) 

Meyer Katzman, New York City (p. 104) 

Alvin Lustig, New York City (p. 106) 

Charles R. Colbert, New Orleans (p. 106) 

Frederick G. Frost, New York City (p. 107) 

John Ridley, Seattle (p. 108) 

Mario Corbett, San Francisco (p. 110) 
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INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
H. J. Heinz in Pittsburgh remodels a big auditorium into 
modern employee facilities, encloses its new vinegar plant 
with a curtain of glass and aluminum. Architects: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. 


COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 
Oberlin’s sway-backed building was designed by Architects 
Harrison & Abramovitz and Eldredge Snyder but was shaped 
by Acoustical Engineers Bolt, Beranek & Newman. 


NEUTRA ON ARCHITECTURE 
Third in FORUM'S series on architectural trends—excerpts 
from the new book by Architect Richard J. Neutra, ‘‘Survival 
through Design.”’ 


COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
Modern addition to old Detroit University school by Archi- 
tects Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
Gaiety and color and child scale are brought to Seattie’s 
Orthopedic Hospital by Architects Young & Richardson, 
Carleton & Detlie. 


NEWS 


EXHIBITION DESIGN 
Packing cases double as display cases for Scandinavian ex- 
hibit traveling between 20 US and Canadian museums. A 
flexible space-saving exhibit technique by Danish Architect 
Erik Herlow. 


SMALL BUILDINGS 

1. Junk-yard office for Jones tron & Metal Co., Dearborn, 
Mich. by Architects Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth. 

2. Banking floor and rental offices for Standard Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. in Los Angeles by Welton Becket 
& Associates. 
Fire station for Toledo by Architects Beliman, Gillett & 
Richards. 


BUILDING ABROAD 
Garage in Dusseldorf, Germany hangs its ramps outside from 
the roof. Architect: Paul Schneider-Esieben. 


BUILDING ENGINEERING 
Precast, prestressed concrete gets off the ground to frame a 
multistory office building for Glenn L. Martin Co. ... New 
air-conditioning system for United Mine Workers hospital 
chain. . .. Trusses cantilevered 134’ for columniess hangars 
at Idiewild Airport. 


FORUM DESIGN STANDARDS 
Fourth in a series of design details by the co-author of 
“Architectural Graphic Standards,’’ Harold P. Sleeper. This 
month, drafting rooms. 


PRODUCT NEWS 
TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


H. J. Heinz vinegar building, Pittsburgh. Photo: © Ezra Stoller 
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ELEVEN ARCHITECTS’ OFFICES 


Architects’ offices are like the health of doctors’ families and the morals of ministers’ 


sons—willy-nilly and for good or ill, a professional demonstration. But—like chil- 


dren—architects’ offices are not primarily show pieces. They are primarily work 


places. (Indeed, many clients, and especially the most important, never see their 


architect’s office.) After surveying a great many architects’ offices, Forum is con- 


vinced that the architects who have put first things first and concentrated on good 


working quarters, generally come off with the best show places. Examples of such 


happy circumstances follow. 


Storage and printing space is 
notable for minute planning care, is 
as handsome in its own way as 
visitors area (right). Previous 9 x 
65’ office, which was “like working 
in a bus and conferring in the 
luggage compartment,” made any 
makeshift anathema to architects. 


Photos: Julius Shulman 


Office of Williams, Williams & Williams, Palm Springs, Calif. 


Every item and inch does a specific job 
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Patio-balcony provides access to offices around 
periphery of second floor. (First floor is occupied 
by stores.) View (at left) shows corner of patio 
and east balconies just outside Williams’ office. East 
facade is shown on opposite page. Building was de- 
signed by Williams’ office, with Clark & Frey. 
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Reception area is divided from work space by display walls. Most Semiprivate work space—designated engineering, design and 
i partitions, like that behind desk, go to 7’ with glass above for space specifications—is for three principals (father and two sons). Alcoves 
; continuity. Same 7’ height with glass was used for masonry portions are separated from drafting room by floor-to-ceiling partition (see 
of first-floor exterior walls to give floating quality to second floor. plan). Building cost, including tenant requirements: $16.50 per sq. ft. 


eer”. 


—for storage, display or work 
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Photos: Alexander Georges 


Office of Meyer Katzman, New York City 
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Movable dividers are freestand- 


ing storage units with steel angle up- Movable dividers for flexibil ity; 


rights on which shelves, cross brac- 


2 Mee sais me 


ing and panels of hardboard, metal 
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or plywood are bolted as needed. Fixed wall of wood strip on plasterboard behind office core, and line of dropped ceiling 


eee ee el OS 











Reception desk abuts divider that 
holds office supplies on other side; 


panels are painted plywood. Up- 


rights merely touch ceiling, are not 
fixed to it. Note crisp negative-joint 
detailing of floor-to-ceiling plaster- 
board wall (left background). 
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FLOOR PLAN 


two strategic fixed lines for “‘backbone’”’ 


define main circulation. Corridor wall at conference-architect suite is other fixed line (below) 


, 


Conference-room wall (view is 
toward architect’s office) is glass- 
topped, has pin-up panel of fiber- 
board covered with burlap, lower 
panel of painted plasterboard. Neg- 
ative joints emphasize panel treat- 
ment. Dropped ceiling, housing air 
cooling, stops short of old office- 


building windows. 


Plan was calculated for maximum 
flexibility but has several fixed 
points to hold basic pattern, prevent 
chaos. Central office-materials core 
can expand into present records 
area. Drafting room is larger than 
presently needed. 


Fixed divider behind office desk 
(below) has birch panels. Uprights 
are fastened to nailers above ceil- 
ing. Note convenient reception-area 
niche for conferring with visitors. 
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Slat divider hangs from ceiling on 
thin crossed wires, is kept from 1. Office of Designer Alvin Lustig, New York City 
swinging by tiny angle fasteners at 
wall end. Divider separates two de- 
sign assistants and secretary. Office 


is in remodeled row house. 


More space dividers—ephemeral, opaque 
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2. Office of Charles R. Colbert, New Orleans 
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Storage cabinets, tailored to 
architect’s requirements, help Col- 


bert make the most of his, tight 
rented quarters in an office bu Nia 


Ne, 
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Bookcase—storage partition (at left) is backed with translucent plastic which lets 
pattern of books show through to enliven corridor behind. Note convenient desk alcove 
(in Jefi foreground), vertical window blind (in background). This is partner’s office. 


3. Office of Frederick CG. Frost, 
New York City Reception desk integrates switchboard, bookkeeping and typing facilities. Angled coun- 
ter-top unit behind it holds safe, files, supplies. Light fixture has glasstop dust protection. 


% as 
? 2 


and translucent 


Photos: Ben Schnall 


Reception room partition is perforated 
cement asbestos board acoustically treated. 
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Conference room is separated from reception hall by partition 
consisting of 1’ x 3’ x 2” panels of cold-storage insulation cork set 
between 2 x 4s, with obscure glass below, clear glass above. Room 
has skylighting plus cylindrical floods. 


Reception hall (left) was given orderly modular rhythm by spac- 
ing exposed studs of stained common lumber to take hung panels of 


cement-impregnated wood fiber. Panels screen ductwork and wiring. 





Photos: Ernst Kassowitz 
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t Tactile materials used with elegance 
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Office of John Ridley, Seattle " 
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(corner), landscape architect and engineer. Office for another en- 


t a Corner of loft building is subdivided into offices for Ridley ‘ 


gineer will be partitioned out of drafting room. Four men share 
lease, common facilities. 
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Old wall of corner office was 
streaked by paint-spray operations 
of previous tenant. Ridley “brushed 
tile once over with full swipes of tile 
color,” leaving mortar uncovered 
and many flecks. Ridley’s desk is 
vinyl-covered drafting board set on 


wood-fiber panels; conference table 


and reception desk are same. With 


five-vear lease, annual rent comes to 
8l¢ per sq. ft., improvements ($4,- 
000 or $800 per year) to 40¢ per sq. 
ft.; total: $1.21 per sq. ft. per year! 
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Corridor, viewed here from third private 
reference-book and sample storage units. 
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office, was kept visually open, is lined with 
Chairs were staff-designed, locally made. 


... Create an atmosphere of friendly dignity in an old loft 


ARCHITECTS’ OFFICES 


71 


Conference room is in original kitchen area of small 1884 
house bought by architect and remodeled for work space below, 
Walls in view above are teak flooring. 
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living quarters above. 


aa 


original 2°x4"— 


rough o.p. studs 


Yq’ x 134" redwood —~ 
VAY These two offices 


34g’ x 44g redwood 


Glass wall along north side of re- 
modeled building takes advantage of giozers’ compound ——— 


old balloon frame studs, which also 
é é : 4g frosted glass ——— 
suggested economical detail (right). 
Easement on north is 9%; light 
through golden bamboo planting and Office of Mario Corbett, San Francisco 
obscure glass gives room cheerful, 


porchlike effect. 

















RECEPTION 


OFFIGE 


Stairwell in Corbett’s drafting room has post neces- 
sitated by removal of three nonbearing partitions; just 


_ 
for fun, it is a pine tree. South wall is cedar shingled. 
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make a special feature of their windows 
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Office of Wahl Snyder, Miami ei 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN : 
Photos: (below) Jan Hankowski; (others) Dean Stone & Hugo Steccati 
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Drafting-room alcove in Wah! office gets patio view, also has porch- 
like air; Wahl’s private office is visible across patio. Building is exposed 
concrete block, two-story, was built by architect. Cost: $8 per sq. ft. 
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Bridge leads from highway to second-floor re- 

ception area. Site, a 314-acre triangle, was much Office of O'Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach, Birmingham, Mich. 
cheaper than adjoining land because of steep 

dip below road. 


Two suburban offices one extrovert: 


DRAFTING 


— Second floor accommodates 


private offices and drafting 





room. Lower level has en- 
gineering drafting room and, 





Reception room: informal in brick front portion, utilities 


: and blueprint room. Firm 
approach and entrance exploit 


siiadiin dpbentes cad om- moved from downtown office 
building 18 months ago, dis- 


cerns no loss of downtown 


| | : phasize appropriate use of 
nth 


Photos: (above and bottom right) Joe Munroe; (below) Richard Shirk I ban work. 


. wood in bridge decking, in- 


yi 


~ . p . business, some gain in subur- 
terior framing and finishes. 


Drafting room exploits light 
steel exterior framing whose 
vertical columns, forming very 
narrow mullions, permit maxi- 
mum window area. Spandrels 
are insulated fir sheathing. End 
wall is brick. Cost: $79,000; 
$10.30 per ft. 


ECOND FLOOR PLAN 





Conference room, viewed from balcony, features interior-exterior 
beams and stone walls, calculated to continue effect of entrance court 
throughout building and to belie small size and narrow lot. Cost of 
building: $22,780; $16.50 per sq. ft. 
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Main street facade closes building off from noisy highway; problem 
was to permit building to turn its “side” to road yet incorporate un- 





mistakable entrance. Court provides abrupt atmospheric break between 
offices and highway. Building won 1953 Honor Award from Washing- 
ton State AIA chapter. . ee 


Office of Lawrence & Hazen, Seattle 
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Stone and wood serve as built-in displays of native materials 
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Transformation: old house was empty and untended ten 
years but timbers and floors were sound. Canvas canopy fol- 
lows old porch roof line. 











Office of Baldwin-Machado, Montgomery, Ala. 






Real estate derelict respectfully treated, yields 
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Showroom doubles as living room for bachelor partners; most furniture is firm’s own design. 
Phonograph closet at rear also holds fabric samples. 
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Open deck bordering garden takes over job of hall in central por- 
tion of building. Rear wing was added by owners. Scheme nicely 
exhibits, in casual, easygoing way, firm’s ability to handle integrated 


architectural-interior-furniture-landscaping design jobs. 
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Luxuriant planting is used as cooling agent; fountain runs off into 
planting beds, dampens salvaged weathered brick of garden wall. 


workroom and showroom 


Screened porch uses open height, planting, cool textures to subdue Alabama summer 
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At the juncture of the Monongahela and the 
Alleghany is the sleek downtown Pittsburgh world 
of new ofkice buildings—Gateway, Alcoa, US Steel— 
but north across the river are new versions of the 
kind of buildings which really created Pittsburgh: 
factories. In one remodeled and two entirely new 
buildings the old Heinz Co. has more than met 
the local white-collar challenge in architecture. 
Heinz, which began in 1869 with horse-radish, 
and has grown brick on brick to a production of 
more than 400 varieties of food (although the 
stencils have not been changed since they hit 57), 
is in the biggest planned expansion in its history. 
The evidence, these $814 million in new build- 
ings: 
>The employees’ service building (above and p. 
118) keeps its 1930 Kahn facade, but has had 
half its guts ripped out and replaced. 
>The new warehouse (above and p. 122) has 7.9 
million cu. ft. of windowless space, turns its con- 
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tents over every two weeks on the average, and does 
it with fewer than 40 warehousemen. 

> The vinegar vat house (right and p. 120) has the 
handsomest wall in Pittsburgh, the most sophisti- 
cated steel and glass curtain Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill have yet put up. 

There has always been a large ingredient of 
pride to Heinz buildings; the old ones, decorated 
and spired, still show it. When the founding father 
of the 57 varieties, old H. J. Heinz, died in 1919 at 
the age of 75, his colleagues found the back drawers 
of his desk filled with brick samples; legend says 
the day before he had been up on a scaffolding 
scolding the bricklayers into making 4” mortar 
joints in some of the handsomest walls in the 
Today the same pride that made H. J. 
put up those precise walls—some of which are 
veneers in front of other walls whose mortar joints 
did not please him—is revealed on the next six 
pages in the buildings his grandson has added. 


country. 


VINEGAR PLANT ————~ 
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Platoon of old buildings, ar- 





ranged on grid beside river, 
1947 by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
(AF, ‘May °49). New build- 
ings are designed with eye to 
possible floods, with no vul- 


nerable underground cubage, 






was restudied in 











and with most machinery on 
SOM’s master 






upper floors. 






plan will guide future work. 





















H. J. HEINZ 
horse-radish and %" 


mortar joints 












Photos: (Heinz) Johnston 
Studio; (others) © Ezra Stoller 











SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, architects & engineers 
GORDON BUNSHAFT, partner in charge 


JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES, mechanical engineers 


GEORGE A. FULLER, general contractor 


a new variety of industrial architecture 
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In 1930 elaborate fretwork. The old auditorium 




























The remodeling of the employees’ services building: old package, new contents 


the 


Behind a beautiful Heinz’s employees’ services building is the gate- 


brick facade, vintage 1930, house to the great food plant. A pullman-shaped 


00 00 s000 


building 355’ long, it holds locker rooms in which 
the 2,400 factory employees each morning change 
from mufti to white work clothes and hats (every- 
one in the manufacturing areas has to wear a hat, 
by company sanitary rules) and move on to the 
cooking and canning. At lunchtime they come back, 
take off their hats, and eat in several cafeterias in 
the west half of the same building. Designed by the 
Albert Kahn organization in the late 1920s, the big 
building also housed a giant 2,500-seat auditorium 


was this vast auditorium. 


which had been filled only about once a year since, 
at Christmas parties. This great cubage was the 
space chosen for remodeling. 

The old auditorium was ripped out and in its 
place was-built a suave, small auditorium and a set 
of offices, halls for sales conventions, etc. Structur- 
ii iceiciliiic wehi nae ally this was like putting up an entire new building 
ag ea within the blank brick walls of the old auditorium, 
even to the necessity to drive new piles down to sup- 
port new column spacing (the old auditorium 
trusses still support the upper floors, but below 
that all is new). 

In the central lobby, and in rooms in the west 
half of the building, only finishes and equipment 
were changed. Cost of the remodeling ($2 million) 
was more than the original cost of the building, but 
still represented a saving over the cost of an entire 
new building today. 


@ new ftenantry of space was made. 
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HEINZ PLANT 


Downstairs cafeteria spa is subdivided 


partit’ons. Colors 


under electric 


by obscure glass are 


vivid, create sunny effec: 
light. Finishes are hard, upkeep easy. 


» auditorium 


In 1954 suave simplicity. The n 
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teen Existing structure 
oo emma ’ 
Vew structure 


Vew skifis, same stairs. New dropped ceiling, new proportions 


Central lobby before and after. 


Photos: © Ezra Stoller 
and S.J. Link 
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HEINZ PLANT 
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Vinegar building is flanked by railroad tracks, connected to warehouse by bridge 


Around the vinegar plant 


a wrapping of steel, glass and aluminum 


No fire rating was required of this wall around 
the great vinegar vats. The wall is all cur- 
tain, designed to resist only weather from the out- 
side and vinegar fumes from inside. (Vinegar eats 
right through concrete, so it was better to leave the 
metal naked, where it could be watched for corro- 
sion.) The wall is also a brilliantly incisive piece 
of architecture. 

Oniy about 30 people work in the structure, so 
interior conditioning was not of prime importance; 
there are heaters, and there is a lot of daylight blur- 
ring milkily through the glass wall; some areas are 
floored, others have only grillwork catwalks. Cost 
of the wall: $4.07 per sq. ft. (it is a stock indus- 
trial wall manufactured in Pittsburgh). Cost of the 


building: about $1.5 million. 


Blue outside, white inside. /n 


interior photo (left) and exterior 





(right), colors read just about as 
they do in actuality. Effect from 


exterior is of intense color in 





glass, against the severe black of 
the steel frame and precise lines 


of the aluminum mullions; from 





inside, translucent glass seems 


milky white. Bubbling surface is 





top of vinegar vat. 

















Stock wall has maximum glass width of 36”. Aluminum mullions are lean but deep 
(see details beside photo, left). Translucent glass is hammered heat- and glare-reducing; 


broad bar (at bottom of photo) is a bumper rail jor the dollies and trucks used in plant. 
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Five-lane conveyor crosses bridge from vinegar plant to ware- 
house carrying main stream of finished cartons from all parts 
of the huge multibuilding packing plant, 
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Photos: Ezra Stoller 


Finished-goods warehouse: strength in structure 


‘ : , , . Bridge enters warehouse at top level, distributes 
Basic fact of this warehouse design is the live 


load, 750 lb. per sq. ft. on the top two floors, 300 
on the first floor. This tremendous structural task is 
accomplished on the lower two of the three decks in 
reinforced concrete. On 20’-6” centers both ways 
rise big columns resembling the piers in an Egyp- 
tian hypostyle hall (photo, below). On the third 
deck, whose columns support only the roof, the bay 
size is increased to 41’ square and is framed in 
lean steel, better for maneuverability of fork lift 
trucks. There are few windows in the handsome 
brick wall (cost of wall: $2.45 per sq. ft.; cost of 
building: $5 million). 


conveyor loads downward. Warehouse wall is 
oyster-white glazed Ohio brick. This central ware- 
house replaces a dozen smaller leased warehouse 


spaces in Pittsburgh; will save $500,000 per year. 


First floor has 12’ ceiling; top two floors go up to 25’. First 





floor is lower because of old flood fear; in 1936 flood, river 
would have ruined merchandise stacked on this level but would 


not have hurt anything 12’ up, so this floor is used mostly for 





goods in rapid transit, which can be cleared fast. Trucks load 
from two levels at end of building (above) and all along 
25-2%," |» 20'-6"-++- 20'-6"-++- 20'-6"-+ other end wall too (photo, facing page). 
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OBERLIN’S AUDITORIUM 




















| “The most controversial building in Ohio” 


the Cleveland Plain Dealer called it, not entirely without malice. To Architect 
Wallace K. Harrison the comment was probably no more than a glancing blow: 
he learned a long time ago that stirring up controversies is the price you pay for 
being bold—and creative. 

For if the new, $1.2 million auditorium at Oberlin College is anything at all, 
it is certainly bold and creative. That does not mean that it is an unqualified success. 
Ohioans are debating that question now, and may go on debating it for a long time. 

But few buildings in recent years have faced up to major problems as boldly as 
Oberlin faced up to them. This little auditorium, with its sway-backed roof, its 
strangely cubist forms and its wavy interior surfaces, tries, creatively, to answer 
a lot of challenging questions that most architects like to dodge. Here are the three 
most important: 


1. Can you design an auditorium to fit snugly around an acoustic engineer’s 
“optimum shape” and still get good architecture? 


2. Can you resolve the glaring conflict that you come up against in every theater 
—the conflict between low-slung auditorium and towering stagehouse—without 
making the former too high or the latter too low for good appearance? 


3.,Can modern architects keep on designing “anonymous” buildings that may 
signify everything or nothing—or do we need a new vocabulary of expressive, 
modern forms that suggest clearly the purpose and the meaning of the building 
before us? 

Harrison’s bold answers to these questions are described on the following pages. 
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1923: CASS GILBERT 1937: RICHARD KIMBALL 1941: ELIEL SAARINEN 


Over the past 30 years, many other architects submitted designs for Oberlin’s Auditorium 


There is another story to Oberlin, and it is almost as fascinating: the money for 

this auditorium was bequeathed by Charles Martin Hall in 1914. Since then, many | 
architects have submitted drawings (see above). But none was accepted, and this 
“most controversial” structure was built instead. “It will take some getting used 
to,” says Oberlin’s president, William E. Stevenson. That is quite a compliment: 
there is nothing so dull as a building that does not “take some getting used to”— 
except, perhaps, a college that does not make you think. 
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Lionel Freedman 


1943: SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON 
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HARRISON & ABRAMOVITZ and ELDREDGE SNYDER, 
architects 

BOLT, BERANEK & NEWMAN, acoustical consultants 

JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES, mechanical engineers 

EMIL PRAEGER, structural engineer 

EDWARD SILVERMAN, electrical engineer 

ALBERT HIGLEY CO., general contractor 
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Acoustics experts Bolt, Beranek & Newman recommended this wavy shell for optimum sound 






























Early architect proposal shows auditorium that clings to the acoustic “contours” like a glove. Chief 
objection: stagehouse looked too tall, especially on Oberlin’s low skyline. Next, architects tried a 
“Miesian” design—a rectangular steel and glass cage to enclose the entire theater. It was rejected 
as being too wasteful of space. 


Next: a fluid form that helped swallow up the towering stagehouse 
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This section also gave the architects necessary space for a fan room and lighting galleries above 
the auditorium—between acoustic shell and roof proper. While expressive in a general way of the 
acoustic shell, this humpbacked silhouette was no longer directly related to it and created some 
new sculptural problems out of proportion to any possible advantages gained. 


Final version relates to acoustic shell, pulls down stagehouse, integrates entrance 


The forms are now less fluid, more straight-edged. They lend themselves to some massing of elements 
at the rear of the building that recalls early cubist painting and sculpture (see p. 128). Total 
silhouette of building is reasonably cohesive. Moreover, there is now enough space between swayed 
roof and acoustic shell to tuck in lighting galleries, fan room and projection booth. Sloping lime- 
stone surfaces on the sides and in the rear of the building were specially waterproofed, and joints 
were made tight with bronze “splines.” 
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Photos: Lionel Freedman 


501-seat auditorium serves concerts, lectures, Shakespearean plays 


Concerts may range from piano recitals all the way 
up to Cleveland Symphony performances. Musicians 
find the acoustics perfect for either. 


Lectures are frequently delivered to students, who use 
wide arms of seats on which to write. This requirement 
resulted in 36” spacing between rows of seats, massive 
spot-downlighting all over auditorium to get 30 foot- 
candles at desk-arm level. 


Shakespearean theater (or any other kind) is greatly 
assisted by wrap-around stage, excellent lighting gal- 
leries, fully equipped stagehouse and deep stage 
proper. For details, turn the page. 
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Oberlin’s fully equipped stage is q 


Here is a stage that is actually big enough. 
It wraps around an ample orchestra pit so 
as to facilitate performance’ of Shakespearean 
plays and it can be opened up in back to 
include a spacious workshop in large sets. Sec- 
tion shows how backstage workshop can be 
used to enlarge stage facilities. For Cleveland 
Symphony performances, workshop can _ be 
opened up and joined to stage, and baffles can 
be lowered from stagehouse to create huge 
“megaphone” aimed at audience. This was 
Cleveland Symphony director’s idea, has 
worked out well. Harrison also believes that 
rear-projection TV may some day be per- 
fected, expects workshop to serve as rear- 
projection room in that event. In addition, 
auditorium has usual movie screen and front- 
projection booth. 


Massive cubist forms spell ‘‘theater’’ and create 


































Oberlin is the direct antithesis to the current 
idea of an “anonymous architecture”—a kind 
of universal shell (perhaps a geodesic dome 
or a steel and glass cage) which is used to en- 
close (and thus to conceal) whatever tem- 
porary or permanent function a building may 
possess. While that idea has a lot to recom- 
mend it, Architect Harrison’s attempt to create 
an expressive modern symbol is at least 
equally valid, certainly in public buildings. 
People may argue for years whether the 
Oberlin forms are handsome or ugly, but 
nobody can deny that these forms spell out, 
clearly and unequivocally, that this building 
is a theater and nothing but a theater. To 
have achieved that without resort to tradi- 
tional clichés is impressive in itself. To have 
even made the attempt to achieve it sets 
Harrison apart from a great many of his 
contemporaries. 

The composition on the left shows the rear 
of the stagehouse where it is joined by woerk- 
shop wings. Opposite is the marble front of 
the theater, by night. This front terrace is 
sometimes used by a band at outdoor dances 
on the campus. It makes a handsome back- 
drop, on axis with one of the main walks 


across the campus park. 
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OBERLIN’S AUDITORIUM 


model dramatic workshop 


re 


aquditorium 


workshop 


Orchestra pit and wrap-around stage Backstage workshop 


a backdrop for outdoor use 


Photos (top opp. p. and below): Lionel Freedman 






























ARCHITECTURAL TRENDS 





This article, representing the “functional” approach 
to architecture in its more mature phase, 

is the third in a series on Architectural Trends. 

it Earlier articles were “The Six Main Currents 

iF of Modern Architecture” by Eero Saarinen (July ’53) 
i] i and “After the International Style—Then What?” 

| by Robert Kennedy (Sept.’53). The views expressed 


are not necessarily those of the editors. 


Richard J. Neutra 


SURVIVAL THROUGH DESIGN | 


is a close study, by pioneer Architect 


Richard Neutra, of the scientific evidence, 


a ee TR Oe - 


chiefly through biology, physiology. neurology, 
though also through history and philosophy, 


“The way we design our surroundings can lead 


. . ‘ . ’ h . . . ° 
biologically we survival and wholesomeness, or deat of the way design impinges on she human being, 
and damnation by our own default.” 


leading to wholesomeness or the opposite. 


The book of this title will be published by 


Oxford University Press this February. 


The excerpts that follow, several of them 
slightly abbreviated, record some of the more 
trenchant observations. They make no attempt 
to reproduce the full message of a closely 


reasoned, rounded work. 
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into patterns by the shape of the enclosure and location 


of air vents which one can see by watching the endlessly 


Nature has too long been outraged by design of nose rings, cor- 
sets and foul-aired subways. What we here call nature comprises 
all the requirements and characteristics of live organisms. In 
human design, we could conceivably see organic evolution con- 
tinued, and extending into a man-shaped future. Though the 
toxic trash piles of our neglects and misdeeds, old and fresh, 
surround us in our physical environment, yet organically oriented 
design could, we hope, combat the chance character of the sur- 
rounding scene. This setting of ours is all-powerful; it comprises 
everything man-made to supply man. 

A great deal of what has been vaguely called beauty will be 
involved in our proposed new and watchful scrutiny of man- 
made environment. It will come into question perhaps far more 
often than anybody could imagine in our present drab disorder. 
But the sort of beauty we speak of will rest on less precarious 
grounds of defense. Designers will recognize that gradually but 
surely they must give their proposals and compositions a more 
solid underpinning in scientific physiology to replace mere specu- 
lative conversation or sales talk. 

An eternal residuum of mystery may remain always in trying 
to explain what is beautiful, and yet the realm of research, test- 
ing and provability increases from day to day. 


Is planning really possible? 


Can we really plan anything or are we only laboring under an 
illusion that we can? 

The concept “man-made” is one which has been endlessly ques- 
tioned by suspecting philosophers as well as by simply faithful 
men of religion. 

The religious thought of ancient India strikingly expresses the 
idea that man is not separable from the world at large, and he 
therefore cannot act upon it. 

Even the great St. Augustine himself may have been somewhat 
undecided; otherwise how were people actually able for one and 
a half thousand years to quote his words on both sides? 

The Reformation, with the bitter determinist Calvin in the lead 
—as well as the Thomists, the Dominicans and later the Jansen- 
ists within the mother church itself—developed considerable wrath 
against men of action by plan such as Ignatius of Loyola. This 
vigorous saint and exemplary organizer gathered careful and 
systematic knowledge of conditioning and remolding minds—a 
core problem of design. His order had a large tool chest that 
contained, among other tools, rich expressive art and architecture. 
Turning from religion to science, we may go to Erwin Schroe- 


“In a Gothic cathedral, air currents are forced 


self-repeating forms of drifting incense smoke.” 


Photos: Lure and Pictures Inc. 


dinger, a great man of contemporary physics. We find that he 
turns a double somersault: he declares against, for, and again 
against free will. He ends saying that “we,” in a philosophical 
analysis, cannot do anything about “it.” 

Well, perhaps we cannot, but we must! 


Art progresses unevenly, and the 
human mind stays in compartments 


Architecture was slow in joining the movement of “naturalism” 
begun by the eighteenth-century philosophers and continued so 
valiantly by the literary men of the nineteenth century, which led 
to modern science. 

By now, though science progresses at an uneven pace, retarda- 
tion is only temporary, for all the sciences have become interre- 
lated, and none may stay far behind the others. 

By contrast, human habits tend to remain divided into tight 
compartments. A portrait of Voltaire in his elaborately curled 
wig attests an amusing contrast between attire and conviction. 
And later on Emil Zola, the great naturalistic writer, the friend 
of Cézanne and of the radical plein-aire school of painting 
(which opened up such new concepts of space), worked in a 
study encumbered with antiques and slept in a Louis XIII bed, 
in an airtight compartment where he died of suffocation. 


How performance guarantees came 
to replace old ‘‘quality’’ ideas 


For the Parthenon, material specifications had been short and 
simple, mainly marble quarried in the neighborhood. Today’s 
builder and designer no longer employ raw materials but a long 
list of end products, quarried out of ads and catalogues. 

Today, apart from specialists, nobody in building knows how 
billet steel is best made. Goods are bought by phone. Common 
knowledge of materials in the old sense is gone; it is far too 
involved for the ordinary client or his attorney, the architect. 
In all fields quality specifications have yielded to performance 
specifications—a description of performance capacity and opera- 
tional objective. The buyer of an automobile seldom knows what 
is under the hood, nor does he hire an expert to find out. What 
he asks about besides retail price is the mileage per gallon of 
gas, the endurance record of the particular make, and how soon 
major repair bills may begin pouring in. What is actually given 
him is a performance guarantee. All incidental “quality” talk is 
recognized as vague sales talk. Thus industrial technology has 
begun to flavor all concepts from security to beauty. 



























ARCHITECTURAL TRENDS 


This article, representing the “functional” approach 
to architecture in its more mature phase, 

is the third in a series on Architectural Trends. 
Earlier articles were “The Six Main Currents 

of Modern Architecture” by Eero Saarinen (July ’53) 
and “After the International Style—Then What?” 

by Robert Kennedy (Sept. ’53). The views expressed 


are not necessarily those of the editors. 


SURVIVAL THROUGH DESIGN 


“The way we design our surroundings can lead 
biologically to survival and wholesomeness, or death 


and damnation by our own default.” 





Richard J. Neutra 


_ 


is a close study, by pioneer Architect 

Richard Neutra, of the scientific evidence, 
chiefly through biology, physiology, neurology, 
though also through history and philosophy, 

of the way design impinges on the human being, 


leading to wholesomeness or the opposite. 


The book of this title will be published by 
Oxford University Press this February. 


The excerpts that follow, several of them 
slightly abbreviated, record some of the more 
trenchant observations. They make no attempt 
to reproduce the full message of a closely 


reasoned, rounded work. 
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into patterns by the shape of the enclosure and location 
of air vents which one can see by watching the endlessly 


Nature has too long been outraged by design of nose rings, cor- 
sets and foul-aired subways. What we here call nature comprises 
all the requirements and characteristics of live organisms. In 
human design, we could conceivably see organic evolution con- 
tinued, and extending into a man-shaped future. Though the 
toxic trash piles of our neglects and misdeeds, old and fresh, 
surround us in our physical environment, yet organically oriented 
design could, we hope, combat the chance character of the sur- 
rounding scene. This setting of ours is all-powerful; it comprises 
everything man-made to supply man. 

A great deal of what has been vaguely called beauty will be 
involved in our proposed new and watchful scrutiny of man- 
made environment. It will come into question perhaps far more 
often than anybody could imagine in our present drab disorder. 
But the sort of beauty we speak of will rest on less precarious 
grounds of defense. Designers will recognize that gradually but 
surely they must give their proposals and compositions a more 
solid underpinning in scientific physiology to replace mere specu- 
lative conversation or sales talk. 

An eternal residuum of mystery may remain always in trying 
to explain what is beautiful, and yet the realm of research, test- 
ing and provability increases from day to day. 


Is planning really possible? 


Can we really plan anything or are we only laboring under an 
illusion that we can? 

The concept “man-made” is one which has been endlessly ques- 
tioned by suspecting philosophers as well as by simply faithful 
men of religion. 

The religious thought of ancient India strikingly expresses the 
idea that man is not separable from the world at large, and he 
therefore cannot act upon it. 

Even the great St. Augustine himself may have been somewhat 
undecided; otherwise how were people actually able for one and 
a half thousand years to quote his words on both sides? 

The Reformation, with the bitter determinist Calvin in the lead 
—as well as the Thomists, the Dominicans and later the Jansen- 
ists within the mother church itself—developed considerable wrath 
against men of action by plan such as Ignatius of Loyola. This 
vigorous saint and exemplary organizer gathered careful and 
systematic knowledge of conditioning and remolding minds—a 
core problem of design. His order had a large tool chest that 
contained, among other tools, rich expressive art and architecture. 

Turning from religion to science, we may go to Erwin Schroe- 


“In a Gothic cathedral, air currents are forced 


self-repeating forms of drifting incense smoke.” 


Photos: Lave and Pictures Inc. 







dinger, a great man of contemporary physics. We find that he 
turns a double somersault: he declares against, for, and again 
against free will. He ends saying that “we,” in a philosophical 
analysis, cannot do anything about “it.” 

Well, perhaps we cannot, but we must! 


Art progresses unevenly, and the 
human mind stays in compartments 


Architecture was slow in joining the movement of “naturalism” 
begun by the eighteenth-century philosophers and continued so 
valiantly by the literary men of the nineteenth century, which led 
to modern science. 

By now, though science progresses at an uneven pace, retarda- 
tion is only temporary, for all the sciences have become interre- 
lated, and none may stay far behind the others. 

By contrast, human habits tend to remain divided into tight 
compartments. A portrait of Voltaire in his elaborately curled 
wig attests an amusing contrast between attire and conviction. 
And later on Emil Zola, the great naturalistic writer, the friend 
of Cézanne and of the radical plein-aire school of painting 
(which opened up such new concepts of space), worked in a 
study encumbered with antiques and slept in a Louis XIII bed, 
in an airtight compartment where he died of suffocation. 


How performance guarantees came 
to replace old ‘‘quality’’ ideas 


For the Parthenon, material specifications had been short and 
simple, mainly marble quarried in the neighborhood. Today’s 
builder and designer no longer employ raw materials but a long 
list of end products, quarried out of ads and catalogues. 

Today, apart from specialists, nobody in building knows how 
billet steel is best made. Goods are bought by phone. Common 
knowledge of materials in the old sense is gone; it is far too 
involved for the ordinary client or his attorney, the architect. 
In all fields quality specifications have yielded to performance 
specifications—a description of performance capacity and opera- 
tional objective. The buyer of an automobile seldom knows what 
is under the hood, nor does he hire an expert to find out. What 
he asks about besides retail price is the mileage per gallon of 
gas, the endurance record of the particular make, and how soon 
major repair bills may begin pouring in. What is actually given 
him is a performance guarantee. All incidental “quality” talk is 
recognized as vague sales talk. Thus industrial technology has 
begun to flavor all concepts from security to beauty. 










ARCHITECTURAL TRENDS 


Time-spans affect design. 





Photos: (above) Don Pittman; (right) Julius Shulman 


Quality was once aristocratic—but no longer 


The purchasing power of modern masses tops the Chinese em- 
peror. In the past, excellence largely meant singularity or unique- 
ness, as in some silken handkerchief or lacquer especially worked 
by an outstanding craftsman for the emperor. But now the axiom 
“quality means rarity” becomes meaningless. Some new quality 
goods, such as electric bulbs, became so “excellent” that they 
migrated to dime stores where vast quantities were sold daily. 

The electric bulb, in its uses and appearance, would have 
astounded ancient connoisseurs of Chinese silk or lacquer. Its 
metal filament is fine beyond comprehension, developed in hun- 
dreds of laboratories, requiring preliminary investment beyond 
any individual regardless of his financial status. A market com- 
posed of a billion-a-day users has brought into existence this new 
type of quality, difficult to understand in itself, but fully appre- 
ciated in a standard performance. 

It was the organized quantity buyer, not the consumer, who 
first awakened to the new requirements. First the great American 
‘railway companies, later the government, learned to lay down 
standard specifications always focused on performance. 


Magic yields to decoration, but conviction dies 


As functional perfection in design grows, extrafunctional supple- 
mentation seems to decrease proportionately. Here emerges a 
psychological law of human production. 

Yet early rituals, now unneeded, survive as decoration. Heat 
can now be turned on with a button but fireplaces remain. Orna- 
mentation cannot be rationally invented and applied in cold blood, 
and current arbitrary decoration lacks the initial emotional im- 
petus, the authentic purpose, of gratifying a deep primordial 
urge to fulfill a magic ritual. Unlike the ancient sage of orna- 
mental wisdom, his feeble descendant, the decorationist of today, 
seems to die young; certainly his creations are short-lived. 


in discussing decoration we 
encounter the fear of emptiness 


The blank often makes us shudder, a mental horror vacui. 
Children are fairly impelled to scrawl on a blank wall. 

What an undeveloped mind perceives as blankness, however, 
may strike a more mature mentality not as a vacancy incapable 
of assimilation but as a meaningful element in a larger composi- 
tion. An untrained person, for example, may see a wall, an 
area of color, a piece of plain furniture as an isolated entity, 

















One little piece of environment affects thousands of nerve 
endings in correlation: a view, sounds, temperatures, 


odors, gravity, resilience, all register on one another. 


Time implies growth. A youngster is not one item but a “serial structure in space-time 


“A billboard, a book, a tombstone—each has a different 


amortization period implying different standards of typography.” 


and rebel against its bareness. A trained person can perceive it 
as a part of a room and enjoy a juxtaposition or play of contrasts 
that completely eludes the first observer. To the connoisseur, the 
over-all composition becomes alive. 

The notion that intellectual activity as a component of esthetic 
response is an undesirable or even harmful adulteration has be- 
come untenable. Not indigenous to animals, upper-brain action 
belongs inevitably to our stage of development and to the human 
picture of the world. 


For our responding nerves, design 
is always involved in time—from sudden shock 
to great steadiness of appeal 


For example, in humans as in animals, sexual appeal shocks into ex- 
citement, although it may sometimes come in tiny quanta, as a mere 
tickle. But by its nature it cannot be continued. Such a primary 
esthetic appeal can, then, stimulate activity for a limited time only. 

This brings us to a general consideration of the time element 
in esthetic appeal. It is evident that the factor of duration varies 
according to the neural level on which the stimulus is processed 
and the response is formed. 

The idea of esthetic appeal must be divested of a quality of 
timelessness or eternity often attributed to it in the past. There are 
certain basic shapes that have almost constant appeal, coupled with 
a certain steady mental economy. Other esthetic stimuli operate 
on a fluctuating sensory level. But all appeals should be graded 
with respect to their duration or rather the duration of our recep- 
tivity to them. Each has a definite amortization period. 

A billboard, a book, a tombstone—each has different amortiza- 
tion periods implying different typographic standards. Ladies’ 
apparel may be designed to appeal only for a season. Not so a 
house whose consumer may have to take 25 years to pay it off. 

Time enters design, again, through the life process that is served. 

One of the fundamentals of design, proportion, has seemed inde- 
pendent of time and also of absolute size. A large or a small 
design may be judged abstractly by the same standards of propor- 
tion. Geometry has held a monopoly on the definition of simi- 
larity, the basis of proportion. Yet it would be a vast error to 
design a tiny elephant house for a mouse. Cold static geometry 


can never do where life is to be served. In a physiological view 
there can be no empty, lonely space by itself, but only a space- 
time manifold filled with heartbeat and warmth. 

Euclidean designers for thousands of years have innocently di- 
vided or multiplied by two or four or ten to keep good propor- 
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“Hermetically sealed air 


conditioning could rule out 


> ” 
nature’s perfumes. 


“The out-of-plumb confusion of Coney Island’s fun house 
merely exaggerates the way an architect can torture his victims 


by denying the coordination of nerves and muscles.” 


tions. Yet even in the majestic boardroom of a national bank, door- 
knobs and latches cannot grow to ten times their normal size and 
retain a meaning relative to gripping hands of living beings. 
Again the time-bound process of growing poses a design prob- 
lem. For example, a little boy, like anything else that keeps grow- 
ing, is not to be thought of as a single item when it comes to design 
for survival. He is really a series of items—or what is called a 


’ in space-time. 


“serial structure’ 

There are indeed a thousand ways in which the designer of a 
home can improve his design if he sees the family group of his 
client not as a snapshot to be squarely framed and fixed but in 
that serial perspective of growing and aging. A garden architect 
cannot look at the plants as if they were fixed in size and mutual 


relationship. 


The designed environment can and does 
pattern many different sensations 


They derive from air currents, heat losses, aromatic exhalations, 
textures, resiliences and the all-pervading pull of gravity. 

The livability of a parlor might be more strongly affected by 
the smells of upholstery, carpet and draperies than by the visual 
ornament of imitation Chippendale or Sheraton. 

Should hermetical air conditioning prevail, we know there will 
be no such auxiliary as an uncontrolled breeze from the garden. 
The monotony of the interior will no longer be helped out with an 
occasional whiff of nature’s perfume, varied as the seasons unroll. 
Incidentally, it is a significant precedent for constructed environ- 
ment that gardens at least are sensitively designed on an olfac- 
torial basis too, not only on visual principles. 

It should be emphasized that none of our responses occurs truly 
independently. On the contrary, they are tightly woven together 
in what is called stereognosis. The stereognostic cross-filing sys- 
tem of our many coordinated senses is a miracle worth study. 


Many new wonders of stereognosis 
have been developed for entertainment 


The architect who designed the out-of-plumb confusion of Coney 
Island, or the “mystery house on confusion hill,” had a job 
differing only by exaggeration from the job every architect has. 
In normal houses he may be innocent by sheer ignorance of the 
powers he wields over his victims, but in the mystery house he 
turns into a calculating torturer. The amount of disharmony that 
can be wreaked by denying stereognostic coordination shows how 
important such coordination of the different senses is. 
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Photos: (top left) Julius Shulman; (below) E. Darby-Graphic House 
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Ownership means control 


There are countless kinds of control and belonging, with unlimited 
shadings, ranging from the kind exercised by an entire commu- 
nity, to the one of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, or that of Louis XIV who 
was France. They have grown with and through the body of 
architectural production of all times and completely permeate it. 

Louis XIV did own Versailles, because he actually and truly 
expressed in that project his will and requirements. The American 
pioneer owned his humble cabin in much the same way. 

In contrast to this there is the home ownership of a person 
who has the limited choice of a 50’ lot in a standard, previously 
established subdivision. He has to have his house built from 
standardized marketable materials, with plans approved by the 
building department, and an appearance dictated by the bank 
appraiser and the insurance agency, all of whom are already 
considering a resale after the owner’s anticipated default and 
eviction. Such home ownership has indeed shrunk to an almost 
empty verbal symbol. An owner of this sort merely acquires the 
privilege of carrying capital charges and amortization over 20 
years, and under the mute proviso that the owner’s self-expression 
be kept negligible, that he conform strictly to the financial guard- 
ians’ idea of standard remarketing and ready repossession. 


The problem of design acceptance is basic for people 


It is foreign to evolution in nature. Nevertheless, natural laws do 
govern what minds can assimilate. 

A new habituation, a new streamlining into the nervous sys- 
tem, must be the first objective of any pioneering in design, or in 
design acceptance. It has been shown that inventions, obviously 
operational, do not convince in themselves. Yet revulsion and re- 
jection may testify more against injudicious methods of introduc- 
tion than against the design itself. All its chances lie in happy 
integration and assimilation. 

Bankers, for example, have been characterized as men who “re- 
gard research as most dangerous and a thing that makes banking 
hazardous due to the rapid changes it brings about in industry.” 
Bankers, seen at close range, simply partake in a common human 
denominator. Although “men of facts and figures,” they too are 
prompted by their emotions and by the craving to have their 
lives simplified and prolonged by a nervous economy that flows 
most easily from the status quo. 

The pioneering designer, therefore, will always have to engage 
in a series of steps rather than in just one design, or disclose its 
features gradually, and not in one stroke. 
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LEINWEBER, YAMASAKI & HELLMUTH, architects 
RICHARD H. McCLURG, structural engineer 
WILLIAM BROWN, consulting engineer 

BOLT, BERANEK & NEWMAN, acoustical consultants 
O. W. BURKE CO., general contractor 





almost separate new building (right center in 


Zoned scheme gives elementary school an mR a :, ae 
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facilities—gym, auditorium, dining, adminis- 
tration, art, music, library—between. Nursery 
school is separate (right); woodworking and 
mechanical shops are in boiler-garage building 


(left foreground). 
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School is built around courts to zone 13 grades 


DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL AND 
GROSSE POINTE COUNTRY DAY 
SCHOOL 

Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 

4 49 classrooms (23 in new 
buildings. 


FEATURES 

Complete plant for students aged 
3 to 18. 4 Classroom top light- 
ing built into space-frame truss. 
A Plastic ceilings. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Poured concrete foundations. 

A Exterior walls, 10” cavity 
brick and masonry block. A Steel 
framing. A Roof, poured gyp- 
sum decking. A Heating, forced 
hot water. A Floor panels in 
nursery and kindergarten. 


cost 
$1,296,800 for new construction. 
A $17 per sq. ft. 
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This job’s three main design problems are common to many schools: 


1. How to zone a collection of noisy, quiet, common, special and 
various-age activities. 


2. How to reduce the scale of a necessarily big and sprawling plant. 
3. How to add to an old building and make the whole satisfying. 


Here these problems turned up in extreme form because this is a 
cradle-to-college institution and because the addition is so large. 

This unusually complete school is for students from the ages of 
3 to 18; it embraces everything from nursery dining to high-school 
motor mechanics. To complicate things still further, most boys’ 
and girls’ classes are separate from the sixth grade up, a hangover 
from the days before two private schools joined forces. 

The architects’ nice untangling of the program intricacies is set 
forth in the plan and model on these pages. 


The courts, used so adroitly in zoning, are also a chief device 
for creating the illusion of several smaller, separate buildings. 

As for the old and new, the architects pointedly contrasted them; 
the addition neither toadies to the old school nor engulfs. it. The 
result is a clear and attractive statement of a school’s growth and 
change over the years. It says Vitality. 






















courts 


Classroom has sloping ceiling to cut down contrast and glare; line-uy 


Top lighting for this school is so ingeniously worked out 
and its design idea is so consistent with its construction 
idea that the details seem to fall into place almost with- 
out effort. 

Take the sloped ceiling. It actually goes back to the 
architects’ first decision about the top lighting: that the 
Michigan climate does not warrant an over-all skylight, 
nor do most school budgets (including this one) permit 
the expense of an over-all plastic ceiling. The idea for 
the slope followed logically, as a way of eliminating the 
dark contrast of a horizontal ceiling against the bright- 
ness of the skylight. Truss construction fitted the require- 
ments of ceiling slope and light well as though it had been 
invented for them. 

The shape then permitted an orderly definition of all 
heads of doors, chalkboards, tackboards, etc., at the 7’-2” 
line; since the windows were for visual satisfaction, not 


alum. flashing 


rigid | insulation 
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... and every classroom is built like a court to let in light 























» of wall features at 7’-2” line abets “open-sky” feeling 


for lighting, they could end there, too. The shape also 
provided a simple method of getting acoustic material 
above children’s heads. 

For light diffusion, the architects considered various 
louver types, decided instead in favor of plastic panels 
because of insulation value against radiant heat and cold. 
To eliminate heat pocketed between the plastic and sky- 
light, they adopted the ridge ventilator worked out by 
Architect Clarence A. Caulkins Jr. to combat the hot 
southern California sun in his skylighted schools. 

Since the cracks in the ceiling do not provide sufficient 
air flow for efficient operation of the ventilator, the two 
end panels of the ceiling are perforated. 

Tests indicate that on a bright, sunlit day, the light at 
desk level will reach 600 or 700 foot-candles. Caulkins 
(who uses louvers) reports almost as high a reading on a 
bright California day with no complaints about heat. 


iit-up roofing on poured gyp. deck 
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Steel truss construction for classrooms was decided on because 


it seemed a “natural” for sloped ceiling, top-lighted section. 
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Classroom section: note ridge ventilator, a southern California 


school idea, now adopted for Michigan. 
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Skylighted wing of elementary school is structurally a series 
of rectangular frames supported on masonry walls. Multi- 


purpose rooms (foreground and center) are steel rigid 


frame. Gymnasium is framed with bowstring trusses and 


steel columns. Other areas, including corridors, have l 


steel 


joist framing with 4"-square steel tube columns. Low 


sidelit classroom corridors (7'-5 


eiling) and relatively 


high, courtlike classrooms will offer pleasant contrast. 
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CHILDREN’S ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL, Seattle 

YOUNG, RICHARDSON, CARLETON & DETLIE, architects 
SCHMIDT, GARDEN & ERIKSON, consultant architects 
DeWITT C. GRIFFIN & ASSOCIATES, mechanical engineers 
BEVERLY A. TRAVIS & ASSOCIATES, electrical engineers 
HERMAN SMITH, M.D., medical consultant 

JEAN JOHANSON, sculpture 

HOWARD S. WRIGHT & CO., general contracter 


Hospital designed to bring cheer to children 





Playrooms in nursing units face south, are allocated two to a floor. 
Interiors were designed from eye-level viewpoint of 3'-6", not a 
startling idea for a school but an unusual amenity in hospital design 


for children. Another playroom is on ground floor, linked to gardens. 
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Photos: Chas. R. Pearson 


Ill children’s need for cheerful, playful, intimately 
scaled surroundings is by this time a medical cliché. 
But US hospital design—in general—still lags badly 
when it comes to providing these things. 

The hospital shown here is noteworthy because 
its designers let this medical advice sink in. They 
designed all children’s areas of the hospital from 
an eye level of 3’-6; for instance, gave playrooms 
(opp. p.) 2’-6” sills, 9’-9” ceilings; kept decorative 
materials and furniture in scale, colors gay and 
varied. 

On the exterior they had the odds against them. 
A 185-bed hospital, pulled together for efficient 
functioning, is almost by definition massive and 
repetitive. To reduce apparent scale, the architects 


used contrasting materials and colors—warm bisque 
ceramic facing and salmon Roman brick, cool blue 
porcelain enamel. 

Their efforts to humanize an exterior that turned 
out visually to be just not very susceptible to hu- 
manization were most successful at the one-story 
entrance level (below), less so from other vantage 
points. 

This hospital and its predecessor have been enor- 
mously successful at enlisting the aid and enthusiam 
of volunteers. Everyone concerned with the hospital 
is aware of what a priceless asset this is and the 
value set on it is reflected in the design. Note, for 
instance, in the plans (on the next page), the pleas- 
antly located roomy areas for volunteer activities. 


Entrance Wing was kept one story to reduce scale. Inpatient entrance is in foreground, outpatient in background. 
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Ground floor of nursing wing has activities that relate to 
outdoor facilities. Ideal of patient rooms at ground level 


was impossible because of 185-bed size. 
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Second floor is closely tied in with lobby area (directly above). 
Note meeting and workrooms for volunteers and hospitality shop, a 
profitable volunteer activity. Nursing wing (not shown) is similar to 


floor above but has mostly four-bed rooms, total of 65 beds. 





First floor has ambulance and staff entrances. Locker area includes 
volunteer facilities, convenient to work and meeting rooms above. 


Nursing wing has 65 beds, mostly in four-bed rooms. 


For a sloping site, an unusual plan with the nursing wing dropped down 


An increasing number of hospitals are built on 
slopes because it has become difficult, especially in 
Most 


architects today prefer some slope because of the 


town, to find flat sites at reasonable cost. 


open side this gives service departments. But many 
new sites, like this one, have a drop equivalent to 
several stories, which is another matter. 

The architects here brought their entrance in at 
the high point, dropped the nursing wing down; 
the top nursing floor is on a level with the entrance. 
The usual first-floor “base” is broken into vertical 
segments, with medical facilities working upward 
from the third floor, administration and other public 





rooms working down. 
The fifth floor, which consists of only the center 
wing, has surgery; sixth floor houses interns. 
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Recovery suite (fifth floor) 
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J Third floor, with main entrances, is nearest thing to a “main” floor. 
, Nursing wing with only 39 beds and 16 cribs, has smaller playrooms 
- than other floors. Private rooms are large enough for mothers. Public 
j gives so generously and is so interested in hospital that room for bath 
fF therapy (photo left) has visitors’ view window en corridor. 
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Fourth floor has additional outpatient exam area, core 
facilities used for out- and inpatients. Nursing wing 


can be expanded vertically to fourth and fifth floors. 


Exterior view from west shows nursing wing. Structure is reinforced concrete. 
Cost, excluding fees, but including site work and sales tax was $4,549,852; 
$23.12 per sq. f{t.; $24,600 per bed. 
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Hospitality shop off second-floor lobby, near dining Children’s chapel has miniature lights shielded by 


room used by visitors. Shop opens onto balcony. brass plates which cast stars of light on blue ceiling. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


Design for children carries into public rooms but stops at the walls 


Outpatients’ waiting room has mural calculated to keep patients busy identifying storybook characters 








Photos: (p. 142 and 
bot. r.) Chas, R. Pearson 
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Few hospitals for children are so thoughtfully de- 
signed as this. Yet this is still “the big institution 
on the hill”—an essentially alien thing to a child’s 


a> = 


eye, or to an adult for that matter. 

Sun courts, play courts and terraces for ambula- 
tory patients are attempts to link this building with 
some greater environment. But more than that is 
needed for children’s hospitals. For instance, modern 
pediatricians keep noting wistfully that hospitalized 
children—when their health permits it—should 
have the chance to mingle with well children. 

This is a community planning problem but it is 
also an architectural problem: a hospital plant that 
is really a little world unto itself, like the one shown 
here, resists exterior humanization. Until hospitals 
can be linked to normal life—functionally, and in 
the eyes of the ill and healthy—humanization will 
amount mainly to exploiting decoration and interior 
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design, as was so nicely done here. 
Spandrels at central block and playrooms (below, left) 


are 34" curtain wall of blue porcelain-enamel steel on alumi- 
num honeycomb core. Architects first experimented with heat- 


resistant glass spandrels. 


Juncture of central wing and nursing wings is used for waiting rooms. Glazed area at left contains piayrooms 











NEWS 


Overhaul for federal housing policy 


IN THIS MONTH’S NEWS 


(see pp. 37 through 54) 


Administration readies public works 
and new tax incentives for building 
to fight recession it says probably 
will not need that much fighting 


Congress, with paper-thin GOP 
control and elections upcoming, 
looks unready to pass much 
construction legislation 


New Buildings: a new monthly 
roundup of the most significant 
projects begun across the nation 


State building codes gather 

more headway and New York adopts 
the second half of the nation’s 
biggest state code 


AIA gets into the State Dept. 
foreign buildings shake-up with 
a warning on retaining top-flight 
design for embassies abroad 


> Presidential policy committee suggests sweeping revisions 
in US aids to residential building, mortgage financing 


> Redevelopment would be tied to rehabilitation; 40-year, 
nothing-down FHA loans proposed on semiwelfare basis 


President Eisenhower lifted the veil a little on his housing policy. In his state-of-the-union 
message to Congress this month, he said: “The details of a program to enlarge and improve 
the opportunities for our people to acquire good homes will be presented to the Congress 
by special message on Jan. 25. This program will include: modernization of the home 
mortgage insurance program of the federal government; redirection of the present system 
of loans and grants-in-aid to cities for slum clearance and redevelopment; extension of 
the advantages of insured lending to private credit engaged in the task of rehabilitating 


obsolete neighborhoods; insurance of long-term mortgage loans with small down payments 


for low-income families; and, until alternative programs prove more effective, continua- 
tion of the public housing program adopted in the Housing Act of 1949. If the individ- 
ual, the community, the state and federal government will alike apply themselves, every 


American family can have a decent home.” 


That was all the President revealed about 
which of the 50-odd recommendations of his 
housing policy committee the administration 
was preparing to adopt as its own. But it was 
a pretty big mouthful—and by far the most 
comprehensive comment Dwight Eisenhower 
had made on housing since he first became a 
Presidential possibility. It indicated strongly 
that the GOP high command was ready to 
endorse most of the suggestions of the 23- 
man housing committee headed by HHFAd- 
ministrator Albert M. Cole. These added up 
to the biggest overhaul of FHA and other 
government aids to private residential con- 
struction in 20 years. A lot of the changes 
would affect big construction:* 


Redevelopment—would be put under an 
Urban Renewal Administration, beefed-up 
successor to HHFA’s division of slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment which would get 
equal status with FHA and PHA. Redevelop- 
ment would be closely tied up with rehabili- 
tation and conservation efforts. Principally, 
cities would have to present a “workable pro- 
gram” to attack urban decay and prevent its 
spread through sound planning, law enforce- 
ment and repair of salvageable buildings be- 
fore they could qualify for federal financial 
aid. (The same prerequisite would be applied 
to grants for public housing—and the Re- 
newal Administration, not PHA, would de- 
cide who met the standard.) FHA Title I 
redevelopment loans and grants would be 
broadened to cover rehabilitation and con- 
servation as well as total demolition. A $5 
million fund would be set aside to test new 





*A complete analysis of the Housing Policy 
Committee’s recommendations, and the full text 
of the committee’s own summary of its plans, 
appears as a 16-page supplement to January’s 
House & Home. While the limited supply lasts, 
the supplement will be mailed free to Forum 
readers who request it. Address: Editorial Service 
Dept., ARcHITEcTURAL Forum, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


techniques in slum prevention and cure, and 
doled out without the customary restrictions. 
The geographical basis for allocating all re- 
development funds would be altered to make 
one third available to cities showing the 
“highest level of performance in a positive, 
over-all attack on urban decay.” A new FHA 
insurance vehicle, Sec. 220, would be created 
to provide loans in designated urban renewal 
areas on terms equal to the most favorable 
FHA loans in other areas. For multifamily 
housing in redevelopment and rehabilitation 
areas, FHA would insure up to 90% of value, 
or $2,250 per room, and up to $2,700 per 
room for fireproof, elevator buildings. A 
“broadly representative” private group should 
be formed to help mobilize public support 
for the war on slums. 

What the housing advisers were trying to 
do, they said, was to “help cities help them- 
selves” instead of leaning on the federal gov- 
ernment for so much of the job. The other 
side of the coin was clearly implied: the 
government should do little or nohing for 
cities that evade their own responsibility to 
battle against slums. Said the committee: 
“Slums are the product of neglect by our 
city governments. . . . If we are sincere and 
realistic about eliminating urban blight, we 
must get at the causes as well as the symp- 
toms of the trouble... . . The job will be 
neither cheap nor easy. . . . [But] a piecemeal 
attack on slums simply will not work—occa- 
sional thrusts at slum pockets in one section 
of the city will only push slums to other 
sections unless an effective program exists 
for attacking the entire problem. .. .” 
High-rise apartments—would get high- 
er mortgage limits, in recognition of the fact 
that today’s construction costs make erection 
of fireproof, elevator apartments virtually im- 
possible under FHA terms in big cities. The 
committee recommended a 20% increase in 
the mortgage ceiling. Under Sec. 207 FHA 
would drop its $10,000-per-dwelling-unit ceil- 
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ing and insure mortgages up to 80% of 
$2,500 a room for ordinary construction, or 
80% of $3,000 a room for fire-resistant, eleva- 
tor buildings. Under Sec. 213, 90% mort- 
gages would be insurable on the same costs, 
95% mortgages if half of the co-op purchas- 
ers were veterans (instead of the current 65% 
veterans). 

Some eastern builders queried by Forum 
thought the new limits looked “very promis- 
ing”—event for high-cost areas like New 
York. But they foresaw rents at $135 a month 
for four rooms. 


HHFA reorganization—would scrap or 
shift to other agencies all of HHFA’s non- 
housing activities. First, HHFA would be 
stripped of all its operating jobs, but 
HHF Administrator Cole would get authority 
he does not now have to give orders to sub- 
ordinate agencies like PHA, FHA, the new 
Urban Renewal Administration, and a new 
Housing Management and Disposition Ad- 
ministration. Housing Management would 
take over disposition of Lanham Act tem- 
porary housing from PHA, as well as the 
$80 million worth of public temporary de- 
fense housing built for the Korea war. Col- 
lege housing would be shifted to the US 
Office of Education. 


Public Housing—would be permanently 
tied to rehabilitation efforts (see above) but 
the present program would be continued, al- 
though the committee shied away from sug- 
gesting how many units should be built next 
fiscal year. (PHA has asked for 35,000; 
Eisenhower seemed likely to approve the fig- 
ure; Congress seemed likely to trim this to 
20,000 or so, as it did last year.) Most sig- 
nificantly, FHA would embark on a two-year 
experiment with 40-year loans on homes 
priced up to $7,600 ($8,600 in designated 
high-cost areas). The trial program, Sec. 
221, would be offered with only a_ token 
down payment of $200 to cover closing costs. 
The committee would let FHA issue 85% 
commitments to builders or owners of rental 
Sec. 221 units, with provision for converting 
these temporary loans into permanent 100% 
loans upon sale to qualified low-income buy- 
ers. It contemplated lease-purchase contracts 
for families who could not meet FHA credit 
standards, would have Sec. 221 cover both 
new and reconditioned housing. Families dis- 
placed by slum clearance or rehabilitation 
would get occupancy preference. 


Uncertain adoption. Inside the commit- 
tee, admitted Chairman Cole, the nothing- 
down, 40-year FHA loan to move private 
building into the field served by public hous- 
ing was the most controversial. Some lenders 
questioned the very idea. Growled Savings 
& Loaner George Bliss, chairman of the com- 
mittee’s subgroup on housing credit: “There’s 
bound to be serious losses. Why don’t we be 
realistic and allocate such a program to pub- 
lic housing? It has no place under private 
enterprise. Further, it’s misleading Con- 
gress.” Two other committee recommenda- 
tions likewise faced a storm of legislative con- 
troversy: 
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SHIRT-SLEEVE SESSIONS hammered out the final housing policy report—a 287-page document that 
weighed 2 ib. 10 oz. Pictured (clockwise): Rodney Lockwood, Miles L. Colean, George Bliss, Alex- 
ander Summer, James W. Rouse, Chairman Al Cole (HHFAdministrator), William J. Gray, Benjamin 
Fischer (CIO pinchhitter), Norman Mason, Ernest J. Bohn. 


1. A proposal to keep FHA and VA interest 
rates in step with the fluctuating money 
market by letting a committee of government 
brass take over actual setting of the interest 
rates, subject to a ceiling of 242% above the 
going average yield on outstanding govern- 
ment obligations of 15 years or more. This 
might mean 544% in today’s market. Labor 
and public housing groups would try to kill 
the plan. Yet without it, FHA and VA hous- 
ing programs would remain as exposed as 
ever to periodic mortgage trouble. 


2. A plan to scrap Federal National Mort- 
gage Assn. and replace it with a privately 
financed National Mortgage Marketing Corp. 
Homebuilders charged this plan—hatched by 


savings and loan interests—would not work, 
and therefore that there would be virtually 
no money available for the proposed Sec. 220 
and 221 loans which were cornerstones of the 
Republican-style kousing policy. 

Within the inevitable framework of trade 
prejudices, the housing advisors had done 
a remarkable disinterested job of pruning 
away dead wood, forging sharper tools for 
widely accepted goals like slum clearance, 
better housing for the poor, and a more even 
flow of mortgage money to keep the $11 bil- 
lion housing industry from wasteful fits and 
starts. But in an election year when Re- 
publicans scarcely controlled the Congress, 
the chances for the ideas to come to grief on 
Capitol Hill were large indeed. 


Industry urges Commerce Dept. to rebuild 
its statistics work; Sec'y Weeks agrees to try 


During the Korean war build-up, the Com- 
merce Dept.’s construction division was whit- 
tled down to a shadow. Most of its people 
shifted to emergency agencies. When the 
emergency activities ended, they did not 
come back. And appropriations for the divi- 
sion remained at starvation level. The situa- 
tion hits the building industry at its weakest 
spot: statistics. Commerce compiles the na- 
tion’s basic data on nonresidential construc- 
tion (commercial, industrial, public utility) 
while the Bureau of Labor Statistics gathers 
data on residential and public building. 


Plea for help. Last month, 17 building 
leaders explained the sad shape of industry 
statistics te Commerce Secretary Weeks and 
Ass’t. Secretary Lothair Teetor. Some of the 
pressing needs: 

>A reliable inventory of the nation’s real 
property. 

> A housing index based on selling price. 

> Basic data on volume of realty sales and 
demolitions. 

> Analytical studies to find out items such as 
trends in office or hotel building, economic 
dissections of shopping centers. There is a 
dearth of information, for instance, on the 
proper ratio between parking-space require- 


ments and sales volume of retail outlets. 
“Because of the absence of sufficient infor- 
mation in construction economics,” said an 
official Commerce account of the meeting, 
“many ill-advised investments have been 
made in construction of both residential and 
commercial properties.” 


A try for funds. Weeks and Teetor lis- 
tened sympathetically, promised to ask for 
more money for their construction division 
next fiscal year—specifically, a boost from 
$60,000 to $208,505 to permit the staff to 
grow from seven to an ultimate 31. Building 
men at the meeting said Commerce officials 
were fairly optimistic about getting the Budg- 
et Bureau to approve the increases. Whether 
Congress would agree was another question. 
All told, the Commerce Dept. planned to 
spend $1 million more in fiscal 1954-55 on 
business services, including construction. To 
convince balky legislators, industry men will 
probably have to round up a big batiery of 
impressive witnesses to support the idea. One 
major argument: better statistics would be a 
big help to state and local governments in 
promoting rehabilitation and redevelopment 
of decaying cities. And that was rapidly be- 
coming a No. 1 national objective. 
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0 display cases for traveling exhibit 


Photos: Tor Alm 
Results: uniformity of display, easy pack- 
aging, no storage problems for 
show of Scandinavian design in 
20 US and Canadian museums 





These versatile cases are the hit of a 
Scandinavian design show opening this 
week at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
in Richmond. They are at once packing 
cases to protect the 700-odd objects during 
transit (they will be shipped to 20 museums 
during the next two years), and handsome, 
unobtrusive showcases. 

Designed by Danish Architect Erik 

LIT E33 CTE Herlow, winner of a competition among 
Scandinavian architects, the ingenious cases 

1 will intrigue every designer and business- 


| rT] man who is occasionally faced with the 
| ci CT I problem of preparing a traveling display: 
> Their flexibility makes this display system 

D2 Rs EE adaptable to spaces of almost any shape. 

PRESENT Day [4 > Their mechanical simplicity makes special 


LIVIN’ 


tools unnecessary. > Their design simplic- 
ity subordinates the cases to the objects 
they display. > Their dual use solves the 
: storage problem (only 13% of the total 

volume of the exhibit consists of single- 

purpose screens and folding bases for 
i tables and showcases). > Their freestand- 


-_ 
“ 
mo 





ing character makes it unnecessary to 
fasten anything to the walls, floors or ceil- 
ing. > Their 1’ modular design not only 


FORM AND MATERIAL 


all facilitates the integration of display units 
e but also helps squeeze the entire show into 


LIVING TRADITION 


two standard US moving vans. 


eS 


For a description of how these packing 
cases become display cases, see next page. 


SHOW CASE 


OBJECTS FOR EVERYDAY USE TABLE 


O 8 @ 


PODIUM 


SCREEN 
INTRODUCTION 


Hypothetical layout (above) of entire “Design in Scandinavia” 
exhibition shows typical use of all 16 display cases, 63 tables, 51 
screens aid 30 square pedestals for display of furniture. In pic- 
ture of exhibit’s Denmark preview (left), table top in foreground 
is side panel from packing case (left, background). Room is lined 


with 4’ x 7’ plastic and aluminum panels, also part of show. 





TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


NANT 











Section through packing box panel 


Section through 
aluminum frame of 
packing-display box 





on folding aluminum 


Section through 


pedestal 





Section through 






of plastic screen 





Furniture crate consists of four side panels 
of laminated plastic, capped top and bot- 


* tom with shallow boxes used for display. 


channel frame — 


— 


> 


Packing-display cases are mounted 


bases 


angle frame of 
table base and 





Plastic screens subdivide exhibit 
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Packing box which will become display case mea- 
sures 2’ x 2’ x 4, consists of six laminated plastic 
panels of various colors faced outside with alumi. 
num and set in an aluminum frame (details, left). 


Exhibit of 700 items requires 16 such boxes. 


b* 























Half open, container reveals chair strapped to base for 
shipment. Iron brackets and bolts in foreground, which 


hold container together, must be stored during exhibit. 





Pr. 





Table base, collapsed for shipment, unfolds to 
size of display box. Hinges are locked open and 
frame is crossed-braced with wires and four-way 
turnbuckles. Each box serves three bases; show 


thus uses 63 bases. Frame is aluminum. 








On display, chair rests on inverted base of its 





container. Top rests alongside as display pedestal 










for another piece of furniture. 














Sereens of laminated plastic 51 required for 





exhibit) are used as space dividers, backdrops for 






displays, racks for display of fabrics and to carry 






shelves for display of small objects. They are 










framed with aluminum channels and supported 
by one another or by smaller aluminum frames 


attached perpendicularly to the screens. 
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inside container of corrugated cardboard 
houses objects to be displayed on three ad- 
joining tables. Contents are nested in sponge 
rubber to prevent breakage. Cardboard con- 


tainer is stored during exhibit. 





Panels are removed from aluminum frame to form 
tops of three adjoining display tables. Panels are 
colored white, gray, black and red. Top of display 


case is then covered by clear plastic panel; sides by 


glass panels; end panels of plastic are replaced. 


























| 

















Finished fixtures show glass sheif hung from 
clear plastic top to carry small items of exhibit. 
Vote that display cases and table tops are mounted 
about %” above table bases (by coin-activated 


screw device, detail left) to preserve nice lines 


of the framework. 


Glass on display in these photos (taken at Danish 
preview) is part of the actual “Design in Scan- 
dinavia” exhibition, which will tour 20 US and 


Canadian museums this year and next. 



















One-room office with walls of glass 


SM ALL BUILDINGS Narrow ‘‘skyscraper’’ with a bank in its base | 


Fire station with built-in action 


Photos: © Ezra Stoller 











Perched on top of the weighing house, the boss’s office is canti- 


levered out a few inches to emphasize the difference between the 


rough routine of the old metal business and the owner’s fine touch. 


In the chaos of a scrap yard... 
a beautifully ordered office and vantage point 
JONES IRON & METAL CO., Dearborn, Mich. 


LEINWEBER, YAMASAKI & HELLMUTH, architects 
SHEFMAN CONSTRUCTION CO., general contractors 










The US man-made landscape is often described as bearing the 
mark of a junk dealer. But here, in the twisted steel jungle 
of a real junk yard, is a hopeful sign of how US industry 
would like to look and may yet—if it keeps finding architects 
as understanding as Minoru Yamasaki. 

Inside the office the glass wall is shaded against late west 
sun by vertical cloth blinds. Sash is steel with aluminum 
sliding windows inserted. Walls are steel studs with stucco 
on exterior, plaster on interior. 
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Stylish office is intended for entertaining customers 
as well as overseeing the operation of the yard, there- 
fore has an inner wall of storage closets housing bar, 
radio and library and two outward walls of glass 
through which can be seen everything that happens 
in the yard. Floor is black, walls white with natural 
wood on storage wall. At “living room” end of office 


are a couch and easy chair, sitting on a red Indian rug. 
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SMALL BUILDINGS 


STANDARD FEDERAL SAVINGS BUILDING, Los Angeles 
WELTON BECKET & ASSOCIATES, architects and engineers 


C. L. PECK, contractor-engineer 
DONALD DOUGLAS, structural engineer 








This is probably the narrowest little “skyscraper” in the country 
39’-10” wide, nine stories high. It is also one of the brightest 


spots on the dull skyline of downtown Los Angeles, for it is 


sheathed in blue heat-resisting glass and gray-blue, porcelain- 
enamel steel. Most important for its owner, despite its unusual 
shape, it is both an efhcient and attractive savings and loan office 
(the first two floors, plus basement dining facilities and roof 
terrace) and a profitable real estate investment (the upper seven 
floors are rented at $4.50 to $5.25 per sq. ft. on three- to ten-year 
leases). The “banking” floor is presented on these two pages; the 


office building, on the following page. 


for modern banking | a“ 


Photos: Douglas M. Simmonds 


Entrance to banking floor is beneath can- 
ltilevered corner of building, features out- 
side planting and, on the inside, a terrazzo 
and brass mural tracing the history of 


money, by Margaret Bruton. 
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Banking floor (le{t) makes the most of its 
narrow width by use of only waist-high 
wood screens, and these are raised off the 
floor on slim metal legs to enhance the 
feeling of spaciousness, Clerical area is in 
loreground; entrance, in background. At 
right is teller’s row; at left, customer con- 
ference area. Teller’s area is daylighted by 


high strip windows; clerical area's full-size 


windows are shaded by vertical louvers 


(photo above). Floor is terrazzo; ceiling is 
demountable, perforated metal tile. Furni- 
ture is lightly constructed’ to add to spa- 


ciou STLESS. 








Dive gray 


Porcelain enome 
< metal pone! 


Metal skin censists of thin 


panels of porcelain enameled 





steel sheet bonded to a honey- 


comb aluminum core to hold 





the sheets flat. Trim is ex- 


truded aluminum. Windows 








are sealed from the outside to 











protect the air-conditioning 
system, washed from the out- 
side from ascaffold suspended 
from the roof and shaded on 

















the inside by vertical metal 


jalousies. 














Diner Ret 


Photos: Douglas M. Simmonds 


Office floors are uninterrupted by columns because the 39'-10" wide 
building is framed with steel bents. Despite these big deep trusses. 
the building uses only 1214 1b. of structural steel per sq. ft. of floor 
area, attributable in part to the use of lightweight plaster for fire- 


proofing. Upper floors with windows can be subdivided into two rows 
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of private offices 14’ and 17' deep by 6-wide central corridor. 


Narrow office tower is sheathed in glass and enameled steel 


Office entrance is at west end of building, far removed from the 


saving and loan association’s corner entrance. 





Typical elevator hall 
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FIRE STATION NO. 1, Toledo, Ohio 
BELLMAN, GILLETT & RICHARDS, architects 


GEORGE W. LATHROP & SONS, INC., contractor | om! 








FIRE PREVENTION 





Ppnoles 
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_A fire station designed for display and action 





First floor accommodates nine pieces of fire apparatus, plus dining — 
; room, kitchen, equipment and storerooms and, next to mechanical 
room, electrically heated hose-drying closets. Toledo’s largest : 
ladder truck, 64’ long, controlled depth of building. Glassed over- ENP 
head doors open simultaneously at push of single button, close ee 
automatically two minutes after trucks depart, to conserve heat. it Ff P 
Walls are of glazed block for easy maintenance, gray-colored to y 
t contrast with fire-engine red. Four brass sliding poles supple- nw f 
ment stairs at either end of corridor. Building cost: $319,000, ee 
or $17.70 per sq. ft. ae) oP eee 





FIRST FLOOR 
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LOCATION, Diisseldorf, Germany 
PAUL SCHNEIDER-ESLEBEN, architect 
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ENTRANCE RAMP UP 





Typical floor makes room for 105 cars along one-way traffic lanes 23’ wide. 
Motel’s upper floor (left) has 20 rooms, three apartments, small restaurant. 
Garage dimensions, exclusive of 14’-wide ramp, are 119 x 269. Capacity: 500 cars. 
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Ground floor of garage is about 35% service area, entered directly from single 


control lane next to motel office. Elaborate service facilities include vacuum clean- 







ing, regular washing, underside washing, as well as greasing. 








Up-ramp of 14.5% gradient is hung from ends of roof beams by slim steel rods. 
Because walls are glass, drivers have unobstructed view of each floor as they ap- 
proach its entrance. End of motel (left foreground) displays glass wall of small 





second-story restaurant. 






Photos: L. Strelow & Renger-Patzsch 

















Night lighting silhouettes garage’s massive concrete frame against delicate tracery of its glass walls 



























Motel in front of garage is supported on single row of 


columns, offset to provide clearance for automobiles pass- 


ing beneath motel to and from garage’s flanking ramps. 




















Photos: L. Strelow & 
Renger-Patzsch 














Suspension of outdoor ramp consists 
of series of 14”-diameter steel rods an- 
chored in projecting ends of roof 


”, 


beams and in 744” ramp slab. Ramp 
is 14 wide, has gradient of 14.5% up 
(14% down). Note ramp down to base- 


ment in foreground of photo at right. 












THE MAGAZINE OF BUILD! 























































; office building by crane and eight-man crew. 
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BUILDING ENGINEERIN 


Four-story precast columns, weighing 12% tons. 


being erected in Glenn L. Martin Co.s new 





1. Precast, prestressed concrete for multistory buildings 


2. Radiant air ducts for winter heating and summer cooling 


3. Cantilevered trusses for economical column-free hangars 


1. MULTISTORY PRECAST FRAMING 


Prefabrication of 49’ precast columns and 30’ prestressed girders permits 


Here, hidden in a 62’ gap between Glenn 
L. Martin’s office and factory buildings 
near Baltimore, stands the first US applica- 
tion of modern precast framing techniques 
It is a 62’ x 
365’ four-story office building that is com- 


to multistory construction. 


pletely fireproof, fully air conditioned, 
illuminated throughout by an advanced 
plastic egg-crate luminous ceiling and yet 
was designed and built in less than seven 
months. 

Assembled with the ease of heavy tim- 
ber construction (which precast framing 
closely resembles), this durable concrete 
building probably sets a world record for 
1Y-high, 1214-ton 
columns and 6-ton 30’ prestressed girders 


speedy erection. Its 





-a total of 398 units including struts- 


were precast in seven weeks and erected in 








This article was prepared in close consultation 
with Mr. F. W. Wilcox, plant engineer of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 


End bay shows prestressed girders in place 


six (including welding and grouting of all 
joints). All this rapid, prefabricated con- 
struction produced a durable, high-quality 
building at reasonable cost—$23 per sq. 
ft. including cellular steel flooring, air 


conditioning and luminous ceilings. 


Precasting vs. cast-in-place 


Every architect or engineer using cast- 
in-place concrete is somewhat frustrated 


by the limitations of his material—the high 


Precast mezzanine in Martin factory went up so 


quickly, same technique was used for offices. 
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labor cost of temporary formwork; the 
lengthy construction schedule that is ex- 
posed to all the vagaries of weather; the 
rigorous supervision needed to ensure that 
reinforcing is accurately placed and that 
concrete is properly cured; finally the poor 
finish that usually has to be hidden from 
view. Despite these disadvantages and even 
with expensive construction crews, cast-in- 
place concrete still appears economical 
except where speedy construction is vital ; 
then precast concrete takes over. 

While precasting has long been used for 
single-story framing (witness Navy Engi- 
neer Amirikian’s precast box framing, AF, 
June °52; Nervi’s brilliant work, AF, Nov. 
33; and the familiar growth of precast 
tilt-up construction), it has now got off the 
ground into the considerably wider field of 
multistory construction. This is an im- 
portant advance because only in multi- 
Story construction can precast framing 
achieve its fullest economies. The very 


ies) % 


After erection of 30’ prestressed girders on four-story columns, joints are welded and 





grouted, then cellular steel deck is welded to steel strip pinned along top of girders. 


erection of big four-story office building in 30 days 


repetition of floor upon floor upon floor 
permits a maximum reuse of highly effic- 
ient, production-line casing equipment for 
manufacturing the many identical columns, 
girders and floor beams involved. Thus 
Glenn L. Martin’s new office building is no 
mere engineering demonstration; it may 
well be an example of tomorrow’s standard 
concrete practice, one that is paralleled by 
similar multistory precast framing over- 
seas. For instance: 

>In Cairo, Egypt. US Engineer Karl P. 
Billner has built 63 four-story apartment 
buildings, all framed with precast columns, 


beams and floor slabs. He uses a vacuum 


process to speed curing and strengthen the 
concrete. Reinforcing between framing 
members is tied together with cast-in-place 
joints to produce a rigid structure. These 
methods cut local construction costs by 


over 20% ° 


> In Geneva. Switzerland. Architect Marc 


J. Saugey precast all the columns, main 
beams and floor joists for a huge nine- 
story, 180-apartment building. 


>In Helsinki, Finland, Architect Aarne 
Ervi precast all main girders, secondary 
beams and floor joists for an eight-story 
University of Helsinki building. (See illus- 
trations p. 163.) 


Precasting gets a trial 


Glenn L. Martin Co. was forced into the 
precast concrete business. In Nov. °52 
Martin engineers, needing more light man- 
ufacturing space, decided to build a 300’ 
x 375’ mezzanine in one of their existing 
buildings, a huge factory hall with a 431,’- 
high roof carried on steel trusses span- 
ning 300’ (small photo, left). 

Structural steel was the obvious material 
to use but not even Glenn Martin’s priori- 
ties could conjure up the necessary steel 
before July “53 — and the balcony was 











Prestressed beams are mount- 
ed on ledges cast with col- 
umns (right). Steel plates bolt- 
ed to columns are welded to 
steel set in end blocks of gird- 
ers. Joint is then grouted 


(below). 


shows how the precast struc- 


Bottom diagram 
ture fits between two existing 
buildings with adjoining walls 


removed where necessary. 
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TYPICAL SECTION 














scheduled for completion in April. Cast-in- 
place reinforced concrete was out of the 
question because the dirty, wet construc- 
tion might have had a “catastrophic” effect 
on highly expensive, precision machinery 
operating in the basement below. 
Ordinary precast concrete beams would 
have been too heavy for the 5-ton capacity 
of the overhead cranes available to help 
erect the new balcony. Therefore the beams 
were prestressed, bringing their weight 
down from 9 tons to 5.2 tons. The final 
solution, worked out by Preload Engineers 
Inc., was based on precast columns 
mounted directly over the basement col- 
umns and framed with precast, prestressed 
beams topped with a cellular steel deck. 
The order to use precast prestressed con- 
struction went out on Dec. 1, 52; the mez- 
zanine was occupied May 7. °53. 
Following this success of precast con- 
Martin 
adapt the same system to their next task. 


struction. engineers decided to 


the four-story office building. This time 
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steel was not even considered; Plant Engi- 
neer F, W. Wilcox chose to capitalize on 
the precasting yard that had been set up 
within the Martin plant. The new building 
was therefore designed for precast, pre- 
stressed construction right from the start— 
a prime essential for success with this new 
framing technique. Their 300’ x 325’ cast- 
ing yard was only 400 yards from the site 
and they possessed all the equipment nec- 
essary for transportation and erection. 

In addition, they were able to put up 
the roof first; the two buildings which con- 
veniently flanked the site were spanned 
with 62’ steel trusses, roofed, and thus 
sheltered the erection of the precast frame 
beneath. 


Design facters in precast framing 


Precast concrete requires special design to 
develop all its potential economies. Until 
a thesis on multistory precasting appears, 
Glenn Martin’s 62’ x 365’ office building 


Multistory precast framing in Switzerland, 


Geneva, nine stories: precast frame of Architect Marc J. Saugey’s 180- 


apartment block (below, right) is tied with 2” poured slabs on each floor. 


Columns (left) are positioned with tower cranes. 


Mandanis 
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each 1%" diameter, are sheathed against bond. 


might well serve as an interim textbook 
on the subject. Its chapters would empha- 
size these design factors: 


Rigid framing connections. Since col- 
umns and beams are prefabricated sep- 
arately, and are thus structurally deter- 
minate, lateral stiffness is more difficult to 
achieve than in a monolithic structure. 
Here the prestressed beams sit upon pro- 
jections cast in the three- and four-story 
precast columns. Angle ties, bolted to the 
columns, are field-welded to anchor plates 
embedded in the beams’ end blocks. Erec- 
tion clearances at beam ends are grouted to 
develop compression. 


Rigid end bays are given longitudinal 
stiffness by massive precast crossbeams 
with haunched ends welded top and bot- 
tom between columns. Within the building 
a combination of precast and 4” steel pipe 
struts (slotted for easy erection) maintain 
16’ intervals between bays. 


Egypt and Finland 


Cairo, 63 four-story buildings: US Engineer Karl P. Billner and the 
African Enterprise & Development Co. cut local building costs 20% by 


precasting all columns, beams and joists for this huge apartment project. 
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Reinforcing steel is prebent to speed installation. Solid prestressing bars, 
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Prestressing jacks grip threaded anchorages to tension cold-worked bars. 


Vut is then tightened and bars are grouted. 


Maximum standardization, large units. 
To amortize the high cost of precise form- 
work, precast construction requires max- 
imum repetition of large units, the size 
limited only by the transportation and 
erection facilities available. Martin’s long- 
est columns, 49 or four stories high and 
weighing 1214 tons, are perhaps as large 
as can be conveniently prefabricated; on 
taller buildings the columns would need to 
be cast in sections. 


Prefabricated reinforcing. Tack-welded 
“cages” of reinforcing steel are shop- 
fabricated for all precast members, saving 
considerable time in the casting yard. 


Simple erection sequence: 1) starting 
from one end of the building, columns are 
placed vertically in a cast-in-place concrete 
socket and temporarily braced with chain 
falls from the trusses overhead; 2) the 
prestressed beams are positioned on col- 






rigidity. Consulting engineers: U. 


umn seats (atop metal shims to adjust ele- 
vation) and struts are placed between col- 
umns; 3) after three rows of framing are 
in position (one day’s work) they are lined 
up, the joints welded, then grouted. 


Dry-floor construction. There is little 
advantage in speeding erection of the 
frame without similarly speeding follow-up 
This building’s 6” cellular steel 
floors span 16’ between beams. To avoid 


work. 


the delay of pouring and curing, the usual 
concrete slab is replaced with a 14” ply- 
wood subfloor glued directly atop the cel- 
lular steel. 


High-quality concrete and prestress- 
ing. Assembly-line precasting facilitates 
control of mixing, pouring and curing. 
Leading concrete engineers believe that, by 
careful grading of aggregates, use of 
steam curing or the removal of excess 
water with a vacuum mat, 12,000-psi con- 


crete can be regularly achieved and thus 


Helsinki, eight stories: Architect Aarne Ervi prestressed main beams and 


joists during manufacture; secondary beams are prestressed in place to add 


Varjo; Ostenfeld & Jonson. 
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WILDING ENGINEERING 
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save considerable weight. Glenn Martin’s 
columns are made with 3,000-psi concrete 
(28-day strength) and the prestressed 
beams, 4,000 psi. Each beam is prestressed 
with three 114” diameter bars of low-alloy, 
cold-worked steel (replacing nine 114” 
bars of ordinary mild reinforcing). The 
high-strength bars (130,000 psi yield 
strength with 0.7% elongation) are ten- 
sioned to 100,000 psi to produce a work- 
ing stress of 85,000 psi after creep and 
shrinkage. Ends of the bars are fitted with 
threaded anchorages which, with bearing 
nuts acting against plates set in the end 
blocks, are as strong as the bars them- 
selves. Although the cold-worked steel 
employs lower working stresses than the 
usual high-tensile wires (85,000 vs. 120,- 
000 psi), its low cost at 40¢ per lb. of ten- 
sioning steel anchored in place is claimed 
to be 20% cheaper than conventional pre- 
stressing techniques. 


Air conditioning, lighting. Once set, 
the framing module of a precast building 
is comparatively inflexible, therefore pipes, 
conduits and fixtures need to be planned 
in advance. Glenn Martin’s new office is 
air conditioned by 15 20-ton unit condi- 
tioners in a fan gallery hung from the 
south side of the roof trusses. In every 
third column bay, supply ducts lead down 
the south wall to ceiling plenums formed 
by sheet metal subceilings slung between 
main beams; the cells of the floor itself 
carry supply air over the main beams into 
the plenums of adjoining bays. Adjustable 
diffusers, designed by Martin engineers, 
carry supply air into each office space. Re- 
turn risers in the south wall exhaust the 
used air on each floor. 

The entire office is covered with plastic 
egg-crate luminous ceiling delivering 70 
foeot-candles from fluorescent tubes 30” o.c. 
The plastic louver panels contain fine, 3¢” 
openings, producing both direct downlight 
and diffused sidelight; and the plastic 
panels need little cleaning since the pre- 
vailing flow is of fresh air down through 
the egg-crate panels, 

This outstanding building was engi- 
neered under the direction of Martin’s 
Plant Engineer F. W. Wilcox and designed 
by Albert Kahn Associated Architects and 
Engineers, Paul F. Redding Co. was the 
contractor. Prestressing, using the British 
Lee-McCall system, is by Stresstee] Corp. 














Floor construction contains air- 
conditioning plenum between pre- 
stressed beams. Fresh air enters 
plenum from ducts in south wall, 
filters down through adjustable 
metal “hats,” then into offices 
through egg-crate luminous ceil- 


ings. 


1. Cellular steel floors (top right) 
are covered with %" plywood 
glued in place. This proves cleaner 
and faster than the usual poured 


concrete topping. 


2. Metal pans between prestressed 
beams form ceiling plenums. Air 
flows to adjoining bays over beams 


through cellular steel deck. 


3. Adjustable metal ‘*hats’’ 
(above), designed by Glenn L. 
Martin engineers, control air flow 


from ceiling plenum into offices. 


4. Fluorescent tubes spaced 30" 
o.c. give 70 ft-c. of direct light 
at desk height in offices below. 


5. Plastic egg-crate ceiling panels 
give restful, diffused light without 
reducing direct light through ceil- 
ing. They need little cleaning since 
primary air flow is of filtered air 


down through ceiling. 
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2. HOSPITAL AIR CONDITIONING 


Acoustical ceiling integrated with 
radiant panel ducts eliminates piping 













‘to save $75 per bay 

A strikingly efficient technique of air 
cooling and heating is likely to prove 
cheaper than conventional separate air- 
1On conditioning and heating systems at the 
Beckley Memorial Hospital in West Vir- 
ginia (AF, Aug. ’53 et seq.). Air is blown 
through radiant panel ceiling ducts, then 
released into the room. This permits the 
use of wider temperature differentials than 
usual without discomfort to hospital pa- 
tients, and thus requires 40% less air (AF, 
Nov. ’51 and June °53). Estimated cost of 
the aluminum ceiling complete with ducts 
and acoustic panels is $2 per sq. ft.; cost 
of the primary supply and exhaust ducts, 
fans, 200-ton steam absorption refrigera- 
tion equipment, a 600-hp’ coal boiler plant 
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(which also serves four adjoining build- 
ings), plus all the extra equipment required 
by a modern hospital, is under $6 per 
sq. ft. 

Constructed of flat-slab reinforced con- 
crete, the four-story, 113,000 sq. ft. hospital 
is designed especially for low operating and 





maintenance costs. Because ducts are easily 


Hospital ceilings will look like this: fluorescent lighting troffers alternating maintained, air heating is economical and 
. « » 


ny ae air ducts and apes ) magna panels. Typical layout saves $75 per bay by doing away with pipe : 
velow) shows supply ducts spill out air “ windows and at back of room. risers and furring at the exterior walls. 

l Air from equipment and fan rooms is 

107 col delivered at 3,500 fpm through vertical 

supply stacks with take-cffs on each floor, 

a where air speed is reduced to 1,000 fpm. 
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is 75 CFM Somme i From the corridor ducts, branch ducts lead 
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the air into room ceiling ducts. The top 
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and sides of these ducts are simply alumi- 
num sheets bent into place while the bot- 
tom of the duct is the aluminum pan ceil- 
ing itself (see photo). The effect is radiant 





heating (or cooling in summer). 

Since the slab above the ceiling is also 
heated (or cooled), partly by the radiant 
panels and also by the return ducts, the 


radiant ceiling ducts : 
oe outside edges of the slab are protected by 


window wall 


VY x 5’ insulated porcelain enamel spandrel 
panels fastened to the slabs. 
The Beckley Memorial Hospital is de- 


signed by Isadore Rosenfield, architect: 
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> 75 CFM mn nt : ; 
: John D. Dillon, mechanical and electrical 


engineer; and Paul Weidlinger, structural 
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Welded truss is pin-connected at one end, 


then joined at mid-point to 85’ tie. 























Pin-connected joint allows maximum ver- 


tical movement of 115’-long truss. 









3. CANTILEVERS 134’ LONG ELIMINATE HANGAR COLUMNS 


Suspended roof wings prove 10% cheaper than steel bowstring trusses. Welding 


When an engineer is given an impossibly 
large area to span without supporting col- 
umns he often wishes for “sky hooks.” When 
Lockheed Aircraft International asked the 
Port of New York Authority for a 134’ x 420’ 
hangar having one side completely free of 
supporting columns, the Authority’s engi- 
neers came up with two such hangars suspend- 
ed on either side of a two-story office and 
shop building. Columns project above this 
central core, are to act as sky hooks for the 
support of steel trusses cantilevered out 134 
on either side of the center frame. Now 
abuilding at New York International Air- 
port, this bold structure is believed to be 
the largest suspension system ever used in a 
building.* Its economies: 

>It weighs only 20 psf of supperting steel 
the Port Authority’s best previous hangar 
design, a series of bowstring trusses span- 
ning 140’ weighs 21 psf. 

> Its steel frame cost 10% less than 1952's 


* A 70’ cantilevered roof was used at the Trans- 


com Lines Terminal, Los Angeles (AF, Mar. ’53). 


bowstring design; while final costs prove even 
lower, the cantilevered hangar cost enly 
$11.89 per usable square foot due to its more 
utilitarian finish, reduction of perimeter walls, 
cheaper heating equipment and temporary 
walls for future expansion. 

> At the same time its clear 32’-high space 
holds nearly twice as many planes—five large 
plus three small transports. Because of ob- 
structing columns, only five will fit into the 
same area built with bowstring trusses. 

> Although designed for riveting, a welded 
alternate used 5% less steel, came out $2,092 
cheaper. The bids: welded construction, 
$449,018 (1,294 tons at $347 per ton erect- 
ed); riveted, $451,110 (1,367 tons at $330 
per ton). 

The hangar’s central section, carried on 
four rows of columns, is topped by heavy 
36” horizontal beams cantilevered 18’ to each 
side where they are pin-connected to the 
inside ends of the 115’ suspended trusses. The 
trusses were shipped in half sections, field-as- 
sembled on skids and hoisted by two crawler 
cranes. In position the peak of each truss hangs 
by 85’ ties (12” w.f., 65 lb.) from columns 


Balanced wings are suspended from columns atop central two-story office building 
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saves another 5% over cost of riveting 


projecting 44’ above the roof. Loads are trans- 
mitted to the ground through a system of ties 
and compression members. (Interior columns 
act in tension; exterior columns, in com- 
pression. ) Framing bents are at 20’ inter- 
vals, spanned between trusses by lightweight 
joists and covered (on the top chords of the 
trusses) with a light-gauge steel deck, wood- 
fiber insulation and a built-up roof. 

Thermal expansion of the suspension sys- 
tem is likely to cause considerable vertical 
movement at the outside ends of the canti- 
levered trusses. Further movement is also 
possible from wind pressure beneath the roof 
when the hangars are open. This movement, 
amounting to a maximum of 6”, is com- 
pensated by a device that closes the gap be- 
tween guides on the trusses and the motor- 


driven doors beneath. To adjust truss eleva- 








tion during erection, screw jacks beneath ex- 
terior columns pivot the trusses about their 
suspension points. 

The hangar is designed by the engineers 
of the Port of New York Authority. Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co. fabricated and erected 
the steel and prepared the welded design 











Without columns hangar’s rvof projects 134’, will cover nearly twice as many huge transports as 


: conventional bowstri Tit 
Photos: (top) Wide W orld; (below) The New York Times t ‘ MG Wass hangar. 
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DRAFTING-ROOM LAYOUTS 
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DRAFTING EQUIPMENT 


DESIGN STANDARDS AND DATA 


Copyright 1953 by MAROLD R. SLEEPER, F.A.1.A. 


DRAFTING-ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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REPRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 




















“Light weight—can be suspended 
at any level along wall” 





“Easy-to-turn damper knob in 
reinforced, one-piece front” 





“Fits flush with the floor—no 


‘cleaning under’ problem” 


EVERYTHING IN 





DUNHAM FIN-VECTOR 


DUNHAM CONYECTOR 


DUNHAM BASEBOARD 


RADIATION FOR EVERY JOB 











ooo FROM THE COMPLETE DUNHAM LINE 
















Here’s As Complete A Line of radiation as you can 
get... anywhere. Good-looking Dunham Base- 
' board, along the wall Fin-Vector Radiation, and 
fast-heating Convectors have both new and im- 
proved features that can save you time and trouble 
now, and insure customer satisfaction years from 
now. 


So why bother to shop around getting one type 
of radiation here . . . another type there? Why not 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


RADIATION + UNIT HEATERS * PUMPS «+ SPECIALTIES 
QUALITY FIRST FOR FIFTY YEARS 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO # TORONTO « LONDON 








put all responsibility for heating performance 
squarely up to one manufacturer. Let Dunham 
do it...and you'll have no regrets whether you 
specify, install or live with Dunham Radiation. 


For complete information... about this com- 
plete line ... just clip and mail the coupon. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dept. AF-1, 400 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send literature on [] Baseboard [] Fin-Vector 
[] Convectors 


Name 

Firm 

Address ‘ 
City Zone_____State_ 
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LETTERS continued from p. 96 








SCHOOL DAYLIGHTING 
Forum: 

I read with great interest your excellent 
and comprehensive school issue of October 
1953. Of particular interest to me was your 
emphasis on daylighting by means of top- 
lights in the article “Thirty Foot-Candles 
with Economy.” 

However, your quotation on p. 184 of $10 
per sq. ft. for the plastic-bubble skylight 
is misleading. It is true that this is the ap- 


proximate price of the round type of plastic- 
bubble skylight. . . . But our records show 
that circular units have been used in only 
1% of all our school installations. On the 
other hand, 50% of our school installations 
use rectangular plastic skylights 36” x 52” 
(cost: $5.77 per sq. ft.) and 30% have used 
square units 36” x 36” (cost: $5.43 per sq. 
ft.). Generally, three square or rectangular 
plastic skylights are used to daylight a class- 
room of 900 sq. ft. It should also be pointed 
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... better Because 







It’s second nature for Sargent & Greenleaf to insist all their 
products be fully proved before reaching consumers. The first 
40 years of Sargent & Greenleaf’s new line Sash and Door 
Contr: fave already passed into experiemce. Hardware con- 

<a recommend with pride—Architects can specify with 
confidence-No products bear a finer reputation than those 


made by S & G. 
3 








Send for Free Catalog 





out that the circular unit includes its own 
special insulated curb and flashing. 

Another consideration not mentioned in 
your cost analysis is that, because of the 
high light transmission and unbroken surface 
of the plastic dome, fewer square feet of the 
plastic domes are required to obtain a given 
lighting effect. . . . 

I make these comments only as a matter of 
record and not in any way to detract from 
your exceptionally well done and interesting 


issue. 
Max WASSERMAN, president 
Wasco Flashing Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Forum: 


School issue: 84’ ceiling in classrooms, 
714’ in corridors is sufficient when used with a 
4 overhang and no bilateral lighting. This 
will produce 65 foot-candles on the outside 
row of desks and 25 foot-candles on the inside 
row; sunny-day readings on the shady side of 
the building. 

The core plan is a revival of an old prac- 
tice that is unsatisfactory because of noise, 
control and circulation difficulties. 

Our records show that the typical double- 
loaded corridor building is the most econom- 
ical on either one or two floors. 

Our records show that a two-story building 
is more economical when it is big enough to 
justify the stair wells. 

Multi-use corridors should make for difficult 
sound control, but the Eberle, Smith & Asso- 
ciates’ Ferndale School (p. 161) looks good. 

Too much effort is expended on complex 
sections to produce bilateral light. The con- 
tinuous deep skylight or deep plastic bubbles 
at the inside of the room should flatten out 
the light curve with the least effort. 

Activity centers used in common by more 
than one classroom are not so satisfactory 
as those contained in the classroom. 

The cluster plan with exterior corridors 
should produce head colds in abundance. 

There aren’t any rules; each district’s re- 
quirements vary from every other district’s. 


Wituiam A. GANSTER 


Ganster & Hennighausen, architects 


Waukegan, Ill. 


Forum: 
We rate your October school issue as 
“excellent.” 
E. K. Mauium, architect 
Office of John W. Maloney 
Seattle, Wash. 


LANDSCAPING VS. FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Forum: 

I was, momentarily, gratified by a caption 
on p. 148 of your October school issue. The 
caption began by speaking of “rounded grass 

continued on p. 184 
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For comfortable, even temperature in 


new or existing buildings—of any size—use 
‘4 & ry 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a hospital, apartment, school, office, 
factory, store—or any size building —new or existing, 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control can help 
meet your Clients’ heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing and industrial control problems. 

Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control, they'll have an ideal indoor “‘cli- 
mate’’—and save fuel besides. 

And with a complete line of pneumatic, electric 
and electronic controls to choose from, Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control offers you the great- 
est flexibility in design. 

For full facts, call your local Honeywell office. 
Or mail the coupon direct to Minneapolis. 





Honeywell 
H) Pout we Covtiols 


104 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 
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Honeywell individual room thermostats will 
control heating-cooling panels in bedrooms as above. 
Because rooms have this individual control, they can 
always be kept comfortable—regardless of a variety 
of exposures, shifting winds, direction of sunshine. 
And with an individual thermostat in every room 
doctors can ‘‘prescribe’’ the exact temperature needed 
to speed a patient's recovery. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Dept. MB-1-105, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 


I'm interested in learning more about Honeywell Customized Temperature Control. 


Name ee 

Firm Name 

Address 

9, SERRE DDS Ts RE eee epee State 


FUTURE 


6, 7, 8, 9th FLOORS & NURSING UNITS (286 beds) 
1. 2—30-BED PRIVATE NURSING UNITS 
1. 40-BED NURSING UNIT (surgery) 2. PEDIATRICS —46 beds 


1. OBSTETRICS 32 BEDS—40 BASSINETTES 
2. LABOR AND PREPARATION AREA 


1, 40-BED NURSING UNIT (medicine) 
- 2. DIAGNOSTIC & THERAPEUTIC SERVICES 


1. OPERATING SUITE 6. AMBULANCE RECEIVING 

_ 2. OPERATING SUITE 7. AMBULATORY SERVICE 
(future) 8. AMBULATORY SERVICE 

-<: 3. CAFETERIA (future) 

4. PREMATURE NURSERY 9. LOBBY 


» CENTER (24 bassinettes) 
- 5. ADMINISTRATION 10. AUDITORIUM 
GRouND 
1. KITCHEN 5. LOCKERS 


2. CENTRAL STERILE AND 6. COMMUNICATION CENTER 
MEDICAL SUPPLY 7. LABORATORIES & MORTUARY 
3. MAINTENANCE SHOPS 8. LABORATORIES (future) 
4. MAINTENANCE SHOPS 9. PHARMACY 
(future) 10. STORAGE 
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patches to contrast with angularity of the rest 
of the design.” 

Ah, but then came the letdown! The last 
sentence of the same caption reads: “Land- 
scaping is still to be added.” This, in view of 
the obvious fact that the grass circles them- 
selves constitute landscaping—good landscap- 
ing and, complete 
landscaping. Maybe the school could use a 
tree or two— if so, it’s pretty late to think of 
“adding” them: they should have been part of 
the landscape plan all along. 


as far as I can see, 














This caption sounds like an acceptance of 
the standard of landscaping (so-called) set 
by the sweet drawn-by-Helen-Hokinson ladies 
who “do planting” in the same spirit that they 
“do flower arrangement.” Landscaping is not 
something added to a building: it begins with 
the first sitework and ends when the building 
has been integrated, functionally and visually, 
with its surroundings. 


JAMES FANnNine, landscape architect 


New Canaan, Conn. 
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When you specify entrances 


on your list of requirements? 
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e BEAUTY () 
e SIMPLICITY () 
° DESIGN FLEXIBILITY C1) 
e ECONOMY ([) 


s DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE [1 
e AVAILABILITY ( 









cluminum entrances 


ATLANTA ¢ DALLAS e ENGLEWOOD 











Each of these requirements is 

filled so completely by 

Amarlite Entrances that, no matter 
which you set down 

as “first,” your specifications are met. 


Developed for architects by architects, 

the Amarlite System of Standard 

Aluminum Entrances provides | 
important advantages in precision of | 
manufacture, distribution and 

installation. Your client will enjoy the 

long-run benefits of a quality product 

at moderate cost. 


We will gladly send you full information 
and the 1954 Amarlite catalog. Write 
today, American Art Metals Company, 
433 Bishop Street, N.W., 

Atlanta, Georgia 








JAPAN’S ARCHITECTS 


Forum: 

The role of the Japanese architect is dif. 
ferent from that of the US architect; he is 
subservient to the government and to con- 
tractors, and, while he is organized, the or- 
ganizations lack real strength to support him. 

When attached to the Japanese government 
on any work, he is considered somewhat a 
servant. The contractor, on the other hand, 
enjoys considerable importance; often it is 
he who hires architects to work for him, in- 
cluding them with his staff of engineers. 
Sometimes an engineering firm hires archi- 
tects in the same manner. (The architects 
then become contractors for the job when 
drawings are completed.) 


Of the total number of architects in Ja- 
pan, 40 to 50% work for contractors; 25% 
work for the government; the remaining 25% 
belong to architectural firms. 


The three leading organizations are the 
Architectural Institute of Japan, the Japan 
Federation of Architects and Building Engi- 
neers and the Japan Architectural Assn. The 
first is somewhat similar to our AIA, al- 
though not nearly so powerful. This organi- 
zation started out to pattern itself after the 
AIA and RIBA but fell short of its mark. Its 
membership numbers about 20,000. The sec- 
ond is a newborn organization, formed in 
1951, numbering also about 20,000 members. 
Only first- and second-class registered archi- 
tects can become members. The third is an 
exclusive, powerful society for founders or 
principals of architectural firms only. It has 
only 70 to 80 members. 

American architects in Tokyo in private 
practice and in the mil‘tary and government 
service felt the need to get together to further 
the profession, to mix socially and to meet 
the Japanese architects in order to teach 
them American practices and especially to 
raise their status. For this reason the Far 
East Society of Architects (FESA) was 
formed in May ’52. The meetings are quite 
successful at the cocktail stage, but nothing 
constructive has yet been done to change the 
Japanese architects’ status. 

This society has fine potentialities. Meet- 
ings are interesting in the cosmopolitan sense 
and often transcend into genuine friendships. 
The language barrier presents a problem, as 
sometimes a translation into Japanese is 
necessary during an important dinner speech. 
Activities thus far have included military 
speakers, Mr. S. Ito, president of the Archi- 
tectural Institute of Japan, and competitions, 
with a third competition forthcoming. 

The constitution and by-laws are patterned 
after those cf the Los Angeles AIA chapter. 
Membership is continually growing, now 
totals 33 Americans and 25 Japanese, plus 
many supporting nonmembers. 

RicuHarp NevarRa, architect 


Chicago, Ill. 
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ReynoCoustic : 


aluminum acoustical system for 
high noise reduction at low cost 


ReynoCoustic, the only complete aluminum acoustical 
system, is unique in combining maximum sound 
absorption with minimum maintenance and ready 
accessibility to utilities above the ceiling. 

The system is incombustible, having a fire spread 
rating equal to or lower than any other standard 6 Se 
acoustical material. Each shipment carries - Ss Ss 
Underwriters’ Laboratories label. Available in natural 
aluminum or soft-white baked enamel finish. 

High in light reflection. Readily cleaned when 
necessary, using maintenance labor to remove and replace 
panels. Sound absorption comparable to or greater than 
standard acoustical materials. An important plus advantage 
is maximum thermal] insulation value at no increase i 
in cost. Write for literature. 








Typical installation showing method 


A complete installation service is available. For name of near- of euppant fer cone Sener ane 
lighting fixtures. This system pro- 


est franchised acoustical applicator, call the Reynolds office vides a noise reduction up to .90— 
listed under “Building Materials” in classified phone books of uniformly high at all frequencies. 
principal cities. Or write to Reynolds Metals Company, Build- 
ing Products Division, 2020 S. Ninth St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. + 


REYNOLDS eas) ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





PLANNING GUIDE FOR RADIOLOGIC INSTALLA- 
TIONS. Edited by Wendell G. Scott, M.D. The 
Year Book Publishers, Inc., 200 E. IIlinois St., 
Chicago. 336 pp. Illus. 7” x 10”. $8 


This is a fine, solid reference manual in 
which generalizations are kept to a minimum 
and well-organized, specific material is 
packed in to the maximum. Under the aegis 
of the American College of Radiology, 49 
contributors have set forth current practice 


and best thinking on every facet of radio- 
logic planning, from arrangement of dress- 
ing booths to handling of isotopes. 

This is (wisely) not a book of ready- 
made solutions; nowhere will the designer 
find a suggested layout for a hospital of 
such-and-such a size, for example. The ap- 
proach is a good deal broader and more 
basic—to provide “comprehensive informa- 
tion on all phases of radiologic planning, 
from the small, efficient office or one-room 

















Write today for a complete | 
folder “A New Concept” | 
which gives full particulars § 














on the Ward Tele-vane 


series, complete 
with illustrations. 


[ Dept. AF154 




















DYMON-VANE 


CONICAL 


Ward's new Tele-vane series 
of TV antennas have been 
cleverly patterned to enrich the 
appearance of any home. With 
the adaption of the wrought 
iron weather-vane design to 
established antenna reception 
principles, Ward now has 
combined beauty with quality 
performance. No longer need 
the exterior of a house be 
marred by a “monstrosity” on 
the roof . . . in fact, any of 
Ward’s Tele-vanes will enhance 
its attractiveness. 





DAVE CHAPMAN, S.1.D. promi- 
nent industrial designer has 
given the Ward Tele-vane 
Series an artistic touch and 
| architectural correctness that no 
other TV antennas possess, 
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THE WARD PRODUCTS CORP. 


DIVISION OF THE GABRIEL COMPANY 


1148 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 





department in a rural hospital . . . to the 
large, intricate department in a university 
hospital.” 


The conscientiously detailed explanations 
of function are supplemented by a judicious 
selection of planning details and by such use- 
ful diagrammatic material as work flow 
charts and protective barrier graphs. 


This is the first radiologic reference work 
of anything like this scope. The decision to 
do it (because the American College of 
Radiology was being snowed under with in- 
quiries) and the form it took were deter- 
mined by an advisory board representing 
the AIA, U.S. Public Health, hospital 


groups and equipment manufacturing firms. 


ILLUMINATION ENGINEERING. By Warren B. 
Boast, Ph.D. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 


W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 340 pp. Illus. 
6/2” x 91/o"". $7 
This second edition of Professor Boast’s 


handbook on the fundamentals of lighting 
and seeing is revised to reflect the lighting 
progress of the past ten years. 


Written primarily for the student lighting 
engineer, these 19 chapters describe the eye 
itself, explain the character of light, types 
of illumination sources, effects of surface ab- 
sorption and reflection, standards, design, 
color effects, street lighting and floodlight- 
ing. The book closes with a short chapter 
on wiring systems. Photographs of actual 
lighting jobs are not included as they are 
believed to become obsolete too quickly. This 
omission, plus the lack of comparative an- 
alyses of efficiencies and costs of various 
methods of lighting, tends perhaps to weight 
this clearly written handbook toward the 
theory rather than the practice of lighting. 


CLIMATE AND ARCHITECTURE. By Jeffrey Ellis 
Aronin. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 304 pp. 9’ x 12”. Illus. 
$14.50 


The study of climate has, for several years, 
been pursued so zealously in so many direc- 
tions that a summing up of all the diverse 
findings is in order. Here it is, in a book by 
a young architect who collates, quotes, repro- 
duces and sometimes judges shrewdly what 
has been done, then goes on to add some find- 
ings of his own. It is a big book, a handsome 
one, a solid one. If at times it becomes a little 
loose in its choice of what to include and what 
to leave out, this is understandable because of 
timing; the time is early. 


The chapter breakdown of the book, follow- 
ing introduction and background: the sun; 
temperature; wind; precipitation; other fac- 
tors (such as lightning and humidity) ; con- 
clusion; and an excellent bibliography. 
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Weldwood movable partitions offer 
the matchless beauty of real wood 


Easy to install and maintain. Simple interlocking feature 
makes rearrangement possible on a week end or overnight. 


There is nothing that matches the warmth and beauty 
of real wood partition panels. When this natural beauty 
is combined with low cost movability it’s a combination 
that is hard to beat. Virtually any wood face is available 
on order. 

When the office is “on-the-move,” unique metal 
keys which lock the panels together make it a simple 
matter to rearrange them as desired. There are no 
screws. Snap-on matching post cap between panels 
hides telephone and electric cables, easily removed for 
access. Special floor base unit cuts remodeling time 
and mess. 

TYPES OF PANELS include cornice and ceiling height, 


glazed and low railings. Wall sections include door, 
glazed and solid types. Door and wall panels may be 
interchanged without disturbing adjoining panels. 
sizes: Weldwood Partition Panel units come in 2’, 214’, 
3’, 314’ and 4’ widths. Standard movable partition 
heights are 7’ 1”, 8’ 6”, 5'6” and 3’ 8”. Special 
heights to order. 
CONSTRUCTION: The panels contain the same fire- 
resistant mineral core which is used in Weldwood 
Fire Doors. It provides a noise barrier twice as effective 
as a 2 x 4 partition with metal lath, plastered both 
sides. Panels are easy to keep clean. 

Weldwood hardwood partitions are guaranteed for 
the life of the installation! 

Further information is available at United States 
Plywood or U.S.-Mengel distributing units everywhere. 


Weldwood Fire Doors and Stay-Strate Doors combine beauty with safety 
They are guaranteed for the life of the building 





Weldwood Fire Doors in Lever House, 
New York City. These wood-faced doors 
carry the U.L. label for Class B and C 
openings. Should a fire break out, the 
mineral core is an effective fire-check. 
Arch: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 


Weldwood’ 


PARTITION PANELS AND DOORS 


United States Plywood Corporation 
WORLD'S LARGEST PLYWOOD ORGANIZATION 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. in 60 
and U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


The light cutouts will not weaken the 
rigidity of these birch Weldwood Stay- 
Strate Doors installed at the Lake Hia- 
watha School, Troy Hills, N. J. They 
combine visibility with beauty. Arch: 
Emil A. Schmidlin. 


DISTRIBUTING UNITS 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


used for the paneling. Arch: W. 


by: Murray Hill Woodworking Corp. 


| United States Plywood Corporation 

| Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, 

7 New York 36, N. Y. 

| Please send me free literature on Weldwood Movable 
| Partitions and Weldwood Fire Doors and Stay- 
| Strate Doors. AF-1-54 
| 

7 Nt eS aeeaeR eee SEEN Sa 
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American walnut Weldwood Fire Doors 
in the United Nations Building. The facing 
veneer on doors came from same flitch 


Harrison, Director of Planning. Installed 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


RUGGED REINFORCED PLASTIC: continuous panel 
comes in compact carton 

Spun-Lite, a colorful glass-fiber reinforced 
plastic structural panel, is being manufac- 
tured in continuous sheets like yard goods. 
The machine that turns out the new struc- 
tural material was engineered by Paul Hoff- 
man, vice president of the firm. It takes a 








glass mat, feeds it through the rollers, im- 
Rolled out from a 100’ strip, the transiuscent pregnating it with polyester resin and pig- 
plastic sheeting is easy to handle and apply. ment, and pressing out paneling that is flat 
or corrugated, shiny or dull, rippled or 
smooth, transluscent or opaque. Color selec- 
tion is almost unlimited. Length of the roll 
is governed only by the maximum glass-mat 
length currently available—150’. Width of 
the material runs from 1’ to 5’ (drawings are 
now on the boards for a machine that will] 
produce 12’-wide paneling). 
Useful as roofing (minimum pitch 1” to 





1’), siding, glazing, fencing, partitioning, the 
reinforced plastic is impact resistant and 
practically impervious to the vagaries of 
weather. It is easy to handle and install. 
Fewer joints mean less labor and less 
chance of air or rain leakage. Although 
the material has high impact strength, it is 
flexible enough to be curled up into compact 
cartons; one, 25” long x 3’ wide can hold 
200 sq. ft. of sheeting. The new dull finish 
is said to help provide good light diffusion 
through the translucent paneling without the 








annoyance of surface glare. Cost of Spun- 
project-O-lites: The: ea bbest— eb t-Epeslet. Ms Lite will run around $1.25 per sq. ft. not in- 
stalled. For application to wood, the manu- 
facturer recommends the use of aluminum 
nails with neoprene washers. For fastening 
to metal framing, brass or galvanized nuts 








CENTURY ET NEW YORI me ETE | 
and bolts are suggested. The plastic can be 
cut with a handsaw or power saw. 
Manufacturer: Spun-Lite Corp., Miami, Fla. 
continued on p. 196 
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CORPORATION 


SEY 4422 N. Ravenswood Ave 


Gx Glynn-Johnson Corporation 


Builders’ Hardware Specialties for Over 25 Years 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


DOOR DEVICES 


Used in Foremost 
Buildings Everywhere 


For over a quarter century, 
hardware consultants and 
architects have specified 
Glynn-Johnson door devices 
and specialties for efficient 
operation and protection 

of all types of doors in 

all types of buildings 
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Refer to G-J Catalog for complete line of door 
holders, bumpers, and specialties... for all types 


of doors in public and commercial buildings 
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ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS AT WORK 








The dream of a generation of students at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon came true recently with the opening of 
the new two-million-dollar Erb Memorial Student 
Union Building. 

A convenient center for all campus activities, the 
Union has been especially designed with the students’ 
comfort and welfare in mind. Even the ceilings help 
promote a pleasant, relaxing atmosphere, for they are 
noise-absorbing ceilings of Armstrong’s Travertone 
and Cushiontone. 

Throughout the lobby, corridors, and lounges, 
Travertone acoustical ceilings soak up distracting 
noise, allow students to read, study, or chat with 
friends in undisturbed quiet. A distinctively fissured 
mineral wool tile, Travertone blends well with the 
decorative scheme. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone was used to sound condi- 
tion the offices, auditorium, cafeteria, and library. 
Cushiontone is a white painted, cleanly perforated 
wood fiber material. Its low cost and easy upkeep 
often make it the choice when large areas must be 
sound conditioned economically. 

Your local Armstrong Acoustical Contractor will be 
glad to give you complete information on Travertone, 
Cushiontone, and Armstrong’s other acoustical mate- 
rials. For the free booklet, “How to Select an Acous- 
tical Material,” write Armstrong Cork Company, 4201 
Rooney Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


The wide use of marble, brick, and 
other hard-surfaced materials in the 
lobby made efficient acoustical 
treatment a real necessity. The 
handsome Travertone ceiling ab- 
sorbs up to 75% of the noise that 
strikes its surface, preventing any 
build-up of high noise levels. 
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Architects: 
Lawrence, Tucker & Wallmann 


General Contractor: 
Ross B. Hammond Co. 


Acoustical Contractor: 
Artcraft Linoleum & Shade Co. 
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Prices geared to fit the student's 
budget make the good food served 
in the cafeteria especially attractive. 
The noise-absorbing Cushiontone 
ceiling also contributes to an enjoy- 
able mealtime atmosphere. 


The clean, modern lines of the lobby 
are accentuated by the striking ap- 
pearance of the Travertone acous- 
tical ceiling. Not only is Travertone 
an integral part of the décor, its 
incombustible composition is an aid 
to fire-safety. 
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Although spacious in itself, the ball- 
room may be enlarged by the re- 
moval of the electrically operated 
walls on two sides. Whether in 
use as a dance floor or an audi- 
torium, proper acoustics are assured 
by the Cushiontone ceiling. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 








PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD 
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ARRESTONE® 


CORKOUSTIC® 


TRAVERTONE 











































CEILING DIFFUSER: air supply regulated by mo- 
tor-operated dampers 


A pneumatic motor, remotely controlled by a 
thermostat, controls the damper and thus the 
volume of air flowing through this new Kno- 
Draft ceiling diffuser, engineered for air-con- 
ditioning systems which have to serve zones 
with changeable heat loads (i.e.. window areas 
affected by varying solar heat, rooms with fluc- 


tuating occupancy, office or store space that is 








Humphrey Series A Automatic Gos 
Unit Heater. Choice of Rotor or Pro- 
pelior fon, 65,000 to 200,000 b.t.v. 
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Twenty-five years ago, Humphrey, already a leader in producing gas heat- 
ing equipment for the home, originated and marketed the first Gas Unit 
Heater for business and industrial use. 

In the years since, Humphrey engineers have led the way in developing 
improvements in design and construction required to meet ever higher 
standards of dependability and efficiency. 

Heat exchangers with unrestricted, non-baffled interiors, for service-free 
operation without cleaning—stainless steel burner heads that increase 
service life and eliminate up to 100 lb. of dead weight—non-clogging 
pilots that operate dependably even under unfavorable conditions—all 
these and many other features have been Humphrey developed, on the 
basis of Humphrey experience. 

Today Humphrey continues to lead in providing the refinements of 
construction that assure top efficiency and dependability. 

Now as always, it is good business to make the Humphrey Gas Unit 
Heater your first choice. When you install a Humphrey you can be sure 


you are putting in the newest and the best. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





i 





frequently revamped). Because of the unique 
construction of the Kno-Draft diffuser—its 
sleeve damper moves up and down without 
enlarging or restricting the neck avea—the 
unit is particularly adapted to this kind of 
automatic volume control at the point of dis- 
charge. Regardless of the damper position, 
the air pattern serving a particular area re- 
mains largely unchanged. Only the air quan- 
tity is varied. 

Manufacturer: Connor Engineering Corp., 
Danbury, Conn. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES boast simple shapes, glare- 
less Ilumination from plastic diffusers 


Lightolier has added two new fixtures to its 
cleanly architectural Sightron line. Shedding 
even light through its finely ribbed poly- 
styrene diffuser, the four-40-w. lamp ceiling 


model is suitable for office, store, school and 
hospital applications. Its parabolic reflector 





snaps out for quick access to wiring. The wall 
bracket, a 48”, 40-w. unit. is designed for use 
over washroom mirrors. display boards and in 
corridors and lobbies. Either fixture may be 





used singly or in continuous runs. Besides the 


new models, several new features have been 
incorporated in the Sightron group: rapid- 
start ballasts, diffusers which hinge from 
either side for easy cleaning, and slip-on ad- 
justable cross bars to simplify installation. 
The ceiling unit No. 7194 lists at $49.55; and 
the bracket No. 7214 at $24.90. 
Manufacturer: Lightolier, Architectural Div., 
346 Claremont St., Jersey City 5, NJ. 


NONSLIP SURFACING MATERIAL easy to apply 
on floors, steps and ramps 


Safety-W alk, applied to treacherous foot-traffic 
areas, can prevent many falling and slipping 
accidents. This long-wearing. sandpaper-like 
surfacing material is made of tough, water- 
proof fabric coated with hard, synthetic min- 
eral grains. It should find use in both new 
construction and remodeling jobs wherever 
slippery floors, steps or ramps present a safety 
problem—factories, schools, hospitals, offices 

continued on p. 200 
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New bus terminal faced with extra-long stainless panels 


Continuous panels of Armco Stainless Steel, 24 feet long, sheathe 
this new bus terminal building in Chicago. Panels are made with 
1l/,-inch ribs, spaced 6 inches apart—extend from the tops of the 
show windows to the top of the building. The stainless is 18 gage, 
Type 302 and the finish No. 2 Dull Cold-Rolled. 

Panels are mounted 2 feet 6 inches outside the column lines to 
clear reinforced concrete parapets on the car-parking floors. There 
are no noticeable bolts or welds to mar the sweeping lines of the 
building. 

This structure is said to be the largest independently owned bus 











terminal in the United States. It is designed for the arrival and de- 
parture of more than 2,000,000 travelers a year. Stainless steel mov- 
ing stairways lead to and from the sub-basement where all busses 
load and unload at 31 docks. 

Stainless workability permits an infinite variety of exterior archi- 
tectural treatments. To name a few applications, it is used in span- 
drels, pilasters, curtain walls, entrances and doorways. Stainless steel 
is permanently beautiful because it is so easy to clean and keep clean. 

For complete information on Armco Stainless Steels and their 
architectural uses, write us at the address below. 

















TYPICAL CROSS SECTION 
AT CORNER 








if STAINLESS STEEL PANELS 















































Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
Chicago, San Francisco, and — ss we 
New York = 
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and stores. (More than 4 million people 
walked over a ramp surfaced with the material 
in a Minneapolis department store without a 
single reported mishap. Before Safety-Walk 
was installed, slipping accidents occurred 
nearly every day.) The material is made in 
various shapes and sizes, in brick red, silver, 
green and black. Two types are available: 
Type B Safety-Walk has a pressure-sensitive 
adhesive that makes it as easy to apply as a 


strip of tape. Type A, suggested for rough 
concrete surfaces, is applied with a liquid ad- 
hesive. A box of strips for a 12-step stairway 
costs about $6.60. Cleats 6” x 24” for a floor 
area of 64 sq. ft. cost about $38. 

Manufacturer: Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


PLASTIC-COATED PLANK AND BLOCK tongued and 
grooved for moldingless installation 


Raymond Loewy has styled a palatable color 
line for the Marlite Plank and Marlite Block 
prefinished hardboard paneling. Measuring 
16” wide x 8 high x 3/16” thick, the T&G 
panels can be applied with special clips or 
with ordinary nails directly over an existing 





ROMARY 
SPACE-SET TILE 





4'4" x 4'4" SIZE ONLY 





A noteworthy advance in tile design, with the following 


. wall for a remodeling job or onto furring 
exclusive advantages: 


strips or studs in new construction. Allow- 
ance is made in the joints for concealing 
either kind of fastening device (see draw- 
ings below). The 16”-square Marlite Block 
are put up the same way. Besides the ten 





POSITIVE SPACING — Each spacer working 
independently provides for full width of the 
joint. Automatically allows for proper spacing 
between trim and fiat tile. 


for the specification 


consider these 


FLEXIBILITY — Four spacers on each side features 
permit easier setting of fractional cut tile, etc. 
The spacers are arranged so that the tiles may 
be set straight or broken joint. 


ROMANY IS: 
FIRE PROOF pls! > May 
WEAR PROOF 
FADE PROOF 

SCRATCH PROOF 
ACID PROOF 


And is available in more 
then 30 attractive colors. 


DESIGN — Spacers are designed to withstand 
rough treatment, and so that maximum grout 
can be forced into the joint. Space-Set tiles can 
be set with a string if a wider joint is desired. 





All of Romany's outstanding features have been 
retained, including: Strong Buff Body, Size and Shade 
Control, Beautiful Colors, Enduring Glazes, Cushion 
Edge, Low Absorption, Versatility. 


Correspondence Invited 











Loewy colors, the paneling comes in four 
simulated wood patterns. Matching molding 
for corners, cove casing and base are also 
available. Cost: 51¢ per sq. ft. for solid colors 
and 55¢ for wood-grain patterns. 

Manufacturer: Marlite, Inc., Dover, Ohio 


continued on p. 204 
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pe *The only safe way to specify boilers is on 


/ 
/ 


/ 


You can count on KEWANEE engineering 


nominal capacity to operate at “cruising speed” 


AINE, 





guarantees dependability, higher efficiency, lower costs, longer 


life—because it means “cruising speed” operation. 


@ There's a lot of confusion in sizing boilers today because 
rating methods have not been brought into the open with a 
clear-cut definition. That's all changed with Kewanee Reserve 
Plus Rating. Here for the first time these truths are stated: 
Only nominal-rated boilers with built-in reserve safely provide 
efficiency—low maintenance—dependability—longer life. Only 
nominal-rated boilers safely provide for fluctuating loads— 


emergencies—expansion. 


So when you consider “bidding data" be sure you compare 
like examples ... know whether ratings are based on maximum 


capacity or nominal capacity. 


Follow the Kewanee Reserve Plus Rating Plan which is based 
on the commercial code of the Steel Boiler Institute. Kewanee 
Reserve Plus certifies 50% or more extra power for pick-up and 
additional capacity. Kewanee gives you complete data and di- 


mensions, so you can realistically consider sizing requirements. 


KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION - KEWANEE, ILL. 
Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Serving home and industry - American-Standard - American Blower - Church Seats & Wall Tile 
Detroit Controls - Kewanee Boilers - Ross Exchangers - Sunbeam Air Conditioners 
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eg. 

Ps | 

Kewanee type "'C’’ boiler Pies a 
with exclusive corrugated crown sheet oan 


16 sizes for oil, gas or stoker 
3650—42500 sq. ft. steam 
5840—68000 sq. ft. water 





M-800 series boiler 


Here is the rugged *‘M-800"" Series 
Scotch Boiler constructed in 13 sizes 
for high pressure steam 39 to 304 

horse power and low pressure 15 Ib. 
steam or 15 Ib. water. 
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PREFAB GATE HOUSE porcelain-enameled inside 
and out; stands up on its own four walls 








Shipped with its modular panels knock-down 
or fully assembled, the Erie Gate House is an 






efficient, crisp guard building for factory 





yards, toll gates or drive-in theaters. No 






special foundation has to be laid for the struc- 






ture; it can be set over any existing level sur- 






face. Its flanged panels, fabricated of 16- 
ga. steel with a 2”-thick blanket of glass- 












ay 


{i | 





cogs 
























BARANOF HOTEL 
Juneau, Alaska 





fiber insulation as a core, are load-bearing, 
thanks to rigid sandwich construction and 
lapped-joint arrangement. The hip roof ceil- 
ing panels as well as side walls are insulated 


with glass fiber. and the building is furnished 





with two swivel lamps and two double electric 


es) me outlets. Metal 2 x 3 angles frame the floor, 
From Alaska 


which is made of marine-quality plywood cov- 


To Argentina ered with linoleum or asphalt tile. The com- 


plete 4’-wide x 11’-long x 7’-high structure 










(two-attendant size) costs $2,425 assembled; 
$2,150 in sections for erection by local labor. 
(Prices are fob plant.) Extras include a desk 
table ($35), stool ($10). built-in heater ($75), 


portable heater ($35) and outside light 





| troughs ($80). Maintenance, even in smaze- 


a 
ASSURE DEPENDABLE | plagued industrial areas, is no problem since 
VERTICAL | acid-resistant porcelain enamel protects the ex- 
TRANSPORTATION terior as well as inside of the gate house and 





weather-resistant aluminum is used for the 
sliding window sash. 
Vanufacturer: Erie Enameling Co., Erie, Pa. 


VINYL RIBBON wrapped on the bias to keep 
post-tensioning wires from binding to concrete 
HOTEL RIVOLI 


Mor Del Plata 
Argentina, S. A. 


To prevent the wire groups used in post-ten- 


sion construction from bonding to concrete, 
Prestressing, Inc. has devised a friction-mini- 
mizer that is as easy to handle as it is effective. 
THROUGHOUT THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Since 1892 it has been our exclusive business to design and manufacture 
precision elevator equipment. 


The firm coats each wire group with heavy 





grease and wraps them with Aeroflex V plas- 





tie stripping. This thin, pliable vinyl comes 
in 4’-wide coils of 600 lin. ft. The price is 81¢ 
per ft. in the 0.003” thickness. 

Manufacturer: Anchor Plastics Co., 36-36 
36th St.. Long Island City 6, N.Y. 


continued on p. 208 





Gearless and geared electric and hydroelectric passenger and freight 
elevators, self-contained electrics and dumbwaiters are available. 









Montgomery features and manufactures all modern systems of 
control and operation including “‘attendant-free” operator- 
less service. 






Prominent Montgomery accessories include their patented 
Load Limitor, exclusive Oil Cushion Safety and Lever 
Type Oil Buffer for shallow pits — features that 
assure modern and safe elevator service for 
any and all types of buildings. 
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REPRESENTATIVES | 





.N LT = + 
MONTGOMERY 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


eneral Office and Fac 
Moline, Illinc 
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WEBB & KNAPP, INC. 
I. M. PEI., director, 
architecture & planning department 


KAHN & JACOBS, G. MERIDITH MUSICK 
associated architects 


JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES 
consulting engineers 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
general contractor 


CRABB PLUMBING & HEATING CO, 
plumbing contractor 


GRINNELL COMPANY 
plumbing wholesaler 

















Bags 
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Plaza opens up site area to give the three buildings 
greater ground floor income values 


DENVER SALUTES “MILE HlGtt CENTER” 











e Genius has scored another win by giving Denver 
its new MILE HIGH CENTER—an outstanding archi- 
tectural achievement of significant benefit to 
owners and occupants, and also a stimulant to 
citizenry pride. The sloping site of the “Center” 
is dominated by a 23-story office tower surrounded 
by a plaza which extends beneath it. Bordering 
the plaza on one side is a bank building. On the 
higher street level is a new airline downtown 
office and below it a restaurant facing the plaza. 
The all-glass curtain wall of the impressive office 


more $4 oan Sith VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 





SLOAN VALVE COMPANY > CHICAGO > ILLINOIS—— (——=) 


tower is interrupted only by gray cast-aluminum 
covering the structural columns and beams, and 
the off-white porcelain enamel horizontals and 
verticals which encase the heating and cooling 
system. All windows are fixed and will be washed 
from a traveling platform which runs up and 
down the face of the structure. sLOAN Flush 
vaLves, famous for efficiency, durability and 
economy, were selected for installation through- 
out Mile High Center—more evidence of prefer- 
ence that explains why... 





Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the stoan Act-O-Matic showER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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Special densities and thicknesses of glass-fiber insulation 


have been engineered for different applications. 











. hapa E GLASS-FIBER INSULATION tailored to meet 
—n | varied construction needs 








architectural Resilient or stiff, dense or airy, thick or 
. skinny, plain or faced, the Aerocor Fiber- 
porcelain : 

glas products now being produced by Owens- 
enamel Corning can meet any conceivable insulation 
need. Five of these new firesafe materials 
are especially fabricated for the building 


field: 


Aerowrap, a soft resilient padding, is sim- 





ply wrapped around cold (sub-0°) or hot 
(up to 600° F.) pipes in any necessary thick- 
ness. Installed costs are said to be less than 
those for preformed insulations. Total cost of 
insulating a 4” pipe with 1”-thick Aerowrap— 





including attachment materials and _ cor- 
rugated aluminum jacket—would run about 


50¢ per lin. ft. 
Flexible Duct Insulation is a lightweight 
thermal and acoustical fibrous mat prepared 
| for application to the outside of warm-air 
or air-conditioning ducts. Supplied plain 
or with glued-on facings (some are vapor ! 
barriers) the material costs 5¢ to 35¢ per sq. 
Let’s suppose you are designing a spandrel area and are looking for a material ft.. depending on thickness, density and type 
to meet these requirements : ny oe —e ; ' 
Flexible Duct Liner is designed as an in- 
‘ - side protective coating for air-conditioning 
° Light weight ducts. It absorbs sound as well as acting 
¢ Colorful as thermal insulation. Because it is applied 
on the inside of the duct, the metal duct 


¢ Full weather resistance 
walls serve as their own vapor barrier, pre- 


¢ Economical venting condensation from forming on ducts 

which carry cool air through humid rooms. 

Architectural Porcelain is your answer . . . it measures up to all of these require- It costs 16¢ to 26¢ per sq. ft., according to 
thickness. 


! ry i ildi i fferin mplet nee —— , 
ments and more, too! A truly versatile building material offering complete Musas Telling Insulation ic 0 Vhaudall 


weather resistance and guaranteed non-fading color. resilient blanket bonded with thermosetting 
resin. It has a facing adhered flush to the 
edges. Used in metal buildings between 


: siding or roofing and structural members, 
to make your design sparkle! Our standard panels have been used with beau- it costs 5¢ to 15¢ per sq. ft., depending on 


tiful results on schools, hospitals, stores and public buildings . . . and if you type of material and installation conditions. 

Sonocor is precut in pads to fit behind 
standard perforated acoustical ceiling pans. 
Weighing about 4 oz. each, the soft, porous 
pads have high sound absorption. Prices for 
acoustical ceilings utilizing Sonocor range 
from 40¢ to $1.40 per sq. ft., depending on 
type of metal pans and suspension system. 
Sonocor is also available in rolls. 


" ‘ 
j Davidson ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. Manufacturer : Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 


1104 EAST KIBBY STREET, LIMA, OHIO Toledo, Ohio. Technical Publications p. 212 


Specify Davidson Architectural Porcelain for your next building . . . a material 


require a filled panel—specify Davidson VITROCK —this panel has no equal! 


Our brochure shows many applications, construction details, 


textures and colors, we hope you will write for it. 
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Unsurpassed performance and comfort in 
incandescent lighting is achieved by this 
recessed Elipticone Light Multiplier. 


95% of the light output is directed below 
45°. Wasteful glare-zone light is converted 
into useful work-zone light. As a result, 
effective light intensities are doubled or 
operating costs are halved. 











So complete is the shielding that, in normal 
viewing positions, a dramatic unawareness 
of the light source results. 


The inverted reflecting surface is self- 
cleaning. Relamping is through bottom 
opening by hand or with lamp changer. 


Full data on the unit is on page 25 of the 
ART METAL catalog. Write for a copy. 


had ART METAL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 3,0HIO 


Manufacturers of Engineered Incandescent Lighting 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 





STANDARDIZATION. through History with Stand- 
ards. American Standards Assn., 70 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 18 pp. 442” x 8” 


A complex and portentous matter for in- 
dustry, standardization is treated to a light- 
hearted biography in this little book. Similar 





An attempt at standards was When Boston had to be re Eli Whitney b 
7 ee: ; . ecame the 
in style to the wonderful “Five Sided Post f oat 
bs : ‘ made in 1120 by Henry |! of built quickly after the 1689 mass producer when he filled 
Hole” published by the ASA last year, the ; os 
, é : ; England, who prescribed that fire, it became a civic crime a government contract with 
cartoon-illustrated history points up, even in 
‘ nih the ell, a cloth measurement, for brickmakers to violate 10,000 guns that had inter. 
its sotto voce, the inconveniences, useless con- . : . 
be gauged to his arm length. dimensions: 9” x 4” x 4” changeable parts. 





fusion and downright tragedies that can be 
avoided by standardized production of ma- 
terials. 


VENTILATION. The Standard Test Code for Cen- 
trifugal and Axial Fans, NAFM Bul. No. 110, 
2 pp. 8/2” x 11”. Laboratory Standards, NAFM 
Bul. No. 113. 2 pp. 8/2” x 11”. National Assn. 
of Fan Manufacturers, iInc., 2159 Guardian 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 





HEATING. Guide for Calculations of Electric 
Space Heating. Cavalier Corp., Electric Heater 
Div., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 20 pp. 8'/2” x 11” 


BUILT-UP ROOF CONSTRUCTION. Permalume 

Data. 5 pp. 82” x 11”. Waterproofing and 

: 3 : . Moisture-Vapor Barriers. 8 pp. 8/2” x 11”. 
Styertowne Shopping Center, Clifton, New Jersey i 7% Grems Manufacturing Co., 5635 S. 6th St., Kla- 

1%” Plain POREX, %” Nailable Cement Finish AY ’ os math Falls, Ore. 

Arch: Emil A. Schmidlin, East Orange, New Jersey ' - 

Gen. Contr. Weny Bros. & Storms Co., Paterson, N. J. ’ ; LAMINATED LUMBER. 





The Procedure, Equip- 
ment and Material Requirements for Laminat- 
Why Shopping Centers profit by using ing Lumber—A Symposium. Southern Pine 

Assn., National Bank of Commerce Building, 
New Orleans, La. 36 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


POREX ROOF DECKS a 


for Concrete Floor Slabs and Crawl Spaces, 
When roof decks must provide maximum BL6.A4. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, 
quality at minimum cost, architect ofter CONSTRUCTION DETAILS Ohio. 8 pp. 8'/2” x 11” 
architect chooses POREX .. . because POREX TEEL, WOOD or CONCRETE 
combines all these properties: WIRING COMPUTER. Hatfield Wire Data-Wire 
Weight Computer. Hatfield Wire & Cable, Div. 
of Continental Copper & Stee! Industries, Inc., 
Hillside, N.J. Slide rule, 6'/2” x 3” 


@ STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT 

@ NAILABILITY 

@ INCOMBUSTIBILITY 
e 

a 


ELECTRICAL GENERATING EQUIPMENT. Mea- 
surement Factors of a Company and Its Product. 
D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., 2600 University Ave., 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 36 pp. 11” x 8!/2” 


HEAT INSULATION 
SOUND CONTROL 





SAFE UNIFORM LOADS GENERATORS. Electric Generating Plants. D. 











Plain POREX for short spans and Composite | W. Onan & Sons, Inc., 2600 University Ave., 
POREX for long spans are also ideal for Type ea "or | Sofe x sq. ft. | S.E., Minneapolis 14,'Minn. 26 pp. 4” x 8’ 
Auditoriums, Gymnasiums, Schools, Armories POREX [Slab | Finish | sq. ft. [1'4" 20” 3’4” 6° 8’ 

and many other uses. For floors, precast Ploin 1m” | we eee ite Tee Tom ELECTRICAL CONTROLS. Federai Noark Control 
lightweight concrete channel slabs and plank Plain 3” %” 10 — 100 }50 |—]| — Centers. Federal Electric Products Co., 50 
are available. scrape a | . | aie ede Sack ee Me ne ge Paris St., Newark 5, N.J. 16 pp. 81/2” x 11” 


INSTRUMENTS. Temperature Contro!l Systems, 
Bul. F 6149. Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 
8 pp. 8! Pad x 11” 


POHRETE MANUFACTURING ae North Arlington, N.J. 


Precast lightweight concrete products since 1920 


continued on p. 216 
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FOR 335 YEARS 
Peelle Freight Elevator Doors 


r have been the accepted standard 
- | throughout the world. 
J Peelle has maintained its leadership by 
me | constant development of its product and its guarantee 


of dependability and long, maintenance-free service. 


1a- Architects can assure their clients 
of the use of the best freight elevator door 
10. by specifying that the freight elevator doors 
"M 
-. shall be manufactured and installed by 
The Peelle Company, 47 Stewart Avenue, 
i. Brooklyn, New York. This will prevent 
ter 
down-grading of specifications 
ne by the use of ‘‘Peelle-type’”’ doors. 
nd 
rs. 
ip- 
te PEELLE STANDARD R10 DESIGN ¥ PEELLE TRUCKABLE SILL ¥ uae 
- a 
1g, 4 
ns % 
m 1 
lo, as 
ded 
aE 
Po 
: Fo 
Ki SHAFT VIEW, SHOWING DYNAMIC DUAL-DRIVE OPERATORS ‘2 , 
2. 
3. 
>t. 
| A 
D. 3. 








PEELLE cupinecoas’” 
THE 09338583 


A detail and specification sheet 
for manual and motorized doors 
will be mailed upon request. 
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ADVANTAGES 
OF PEELLE DYNAMIC DUAL-DRIVE OPERATORS 


All equipment entirely within shaft 

No building work required 

Each side of door equipped with Dynamic Dual- 

Drive Operator 

@ Prevents canting 

@ Eliminates adjustment of roping 

@ Operating equipment cannot be damaged by 
electric trucks, etc., ramming door panels 

Doors under positive electric control throughout 

travel 

Simple inspection of motors possible through 

patented removal method 


COMPANY | 


i INDUSTRIAL DOORS @ DUMBWAITER DOORS 


47 STEWART AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN 37, N. Y. | 
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PORCELAIN ENAMEL. 


cated Porcelain Enamel. 
Co., Erie, Pa. 8-pp. 8&2 


Erie Custom -Prefabri- 
The 


” x 11° 


Erie Enameling 


METAL TRIM. Architectural Metal Trim. Knapp 


Bros. Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati 16, Ohio. 


12 pp. 81/2” x 11” 


GLASS-FIBER INSULATION. A Manual of Ideas, 


Applications and Facts for Users of L-O-F 
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Super-Fine Fiber-Glass. 
Glass Co., Fiber-Glass Div., 
pp. 8/2" x 11” 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 14 


GREENHOUSE PLAN. 


house. 


Reinforced Plastic Green- 
Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Téx. 8 pp. 81/2” x 11” 


Texas City, 


LOAD-BEARING FACING TILE. Natco Uniwall Fac- 


ing Tile for Single Unit Wall Construction. 
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ROLLACHEAD 


Sy 
ALL METAL VENETIAN BLINDS 


. your Rolla-Head manufacturer follows through. 
The engineering know-how of America’s largest pro- 
ducer of venetian blinds and component parts is at 
your finger-tips from blue-print to installation. Rolla- 
Head all metal venetian blinds, custom-made to your 
specifications, are quality-controlled . . 
your clients a superior product at low initial cost and 
minimum maintenance. Finished in lustrous, DuPont 
baked enamels on electro-galvanized, bonderized steel. 
For full data, see Eastern’s catalog in Sweet's File. 














































. guarantee 


Custom-made by Independent Venetian Blind 
Manufacturers to factory Specifications 


Eastern Machine Products Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES & PLANT: 1601 Wicomico Street, Baltimore 30, Maryland 
1486 Lakewood Ave., 
Brooklyn PITTSBURGH: 208 Corey Ave., 
Machine Products Ltd.. Toronto * Montreal -« Vancouver 


S.E. NEW YORK: 771 3rd Ave., 
Braddock CANADA: Eastern 





UW 100. Natco Corp., 411 Seventh 
8170” x 11” 


Technical Bul. 
Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 4 pp. 
HEATING. Guide to the 
Portable Space Heaters. 
Moline, Ill. 


Selection and Use of 
American Air 
5” x Bi/y” 


Filter 
Co., Inc., 36 pp. 
HEATING. Dravo Parafio Space Heater, Bul. 
550. Dravo Corp., 1203 Dravo Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


HEATING. 
Oil Burners, Bul. 
Rockford, Ill. 


Eclipse Fan-type Combination Gas- 
R-100. Eclipse Fuel Engineer. 
ing Co., 4 pp. 8/2" x 11” 
UNIT HEATERS. 
Gas Unit Heaters. 
4 pp. 8! 


Series G, Humphrey Automatic 
General Gas Light Co., Kal- 


amazoo, Mich. “all ag 


LIGHTING. Handbook of Cold Cathode Fliuores- 


cent Lighting. Fluorescent Lighting Assn. 100 


W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 51 pp. 8!'/2” x 11” 
LIGHTING. Cutler Cold Cathode Mirac-O-Lite. 
Cutler Light Manufacturing Co., 2026-28 N. 22nd 
St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 18 pp. 82” x 11” 
INSULATION. Kaylo Heat Insulation. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio. 8 pp. 
8! “y a 11” 


GENERATORS AND PROCESS EQUIPMENT. Union 
Steam Generators and Allied Equipment, Bul. 
GB-153. Erie, Pa. 
Bio" x 11” 


Union tron Works, 20 pp. 


MATERIALS HANDLING. 
Conveyors, Catalogue GC-52. 
dard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
81" x 11” 


Rapistan Material Flow 
The Rapids-Stan- 
28 pp. 


RELIEF VALVES. Selection and Sizing Pressure 
Relief Vaives to Comply with ASME Boiler Code 


Requirements. McDonnell & Miller, Inc., 3500 
N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 23 pp. 8'/2” 
a We" 

WATERPROOFING MEMBRANE. Let's Look at 
Membranes. Twinsburg-Miller Corp., Box 207, 


Twinsburg, Ohio. 13 pp. 8'/2” x 11” 
MODERNIZING PLANT FACILITIES. 
ning—Plant Modernization and Expansion. Wal- 
140 Cedar St., 
a oe" 


Basic Plan- 


ter Kidde Constructors, Inc., 
New York 12, N.Y. 12 pp. 8'/2” 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL. 


Porcelain Enamel. 


Davidson Architectural 


Davidson Enamel Products, 


inc., Architectural Div., Dept. J-53, Lima, Ohio. 


12 pp. 8'/o” x 11” 


TRACTOR CONTROLS. Caterpillar Hydraulic Con- 
trols, Form 30794. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria 
8, Ill. 8 pp. 82" x 11” 


continued on p. 220 
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; 4 inhi id) i SOLEX Heat-Absorbing, Glare-Reducing 
all ers s - Glass is utilized in the main lobby (shown at 
1 | | : fy _ . left) and in other oceanside windows of the 
ee : " Children’s Seashore House. Solex is ideal 
iy b 
ey “ah a here, for it transmits 75% of the total solar 
light while absorbing 50% of the sun’s total 


heat. The result is an exhilarating, unob- 
structed view of the Atlantic Ocean, as well 





as interiors that are cooler in summer, more 
comfortable all year through. 
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Design it busier vehth Httsburgh (lass : 


Your Sweet's Catalog File contains detailed information on all Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company products...Sections 7a, 13e, 15b, 16b, 21. 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


G 
“PETtFSBURG H an on i G L¥YA S S COM.P AN Y¥ 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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PNEUMATIC TUBE AND CONVEYOR SYSTEMS. ings. National Concrete Masonry Assn., 38 S. 
Lamson Systems, Catalogue A-102-53-5M. Lam- Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 36 pp. 8'/2” x 11” 
son Corp., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 4 pp. 8!/2” x 11” 

INSULATION. insulite industrial Insulation. Min- 
PORTABLE GRANDSTANDS. Wayne Type “‘c” 
Grandstands, Catalogue 4-C. Wayne Iron Works, 
Wayne, Pa. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


nesota & Ontario Paper Co., 500 Baker Arcade 
Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 8 pp. 91/2” x 11'/o” 


METAL LATH. Meta! Lath Centering, a Rigid 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


struction of Lintels for Concrete Masonry Build- 


Design and Con- Form and Reinforcing for Short Span Concrete 


Slabs over Concrete and Steel Joists. Technical 








Perfect for that new hospital... 
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RUBBER FLOORING 





AMERICAN BILTRITE 
RUBBER 
TRENTON 2, 


COMPANY 
NEW JERSEY 






In Canada—American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec 


Affiliates ... Biltrite Rubber Company, Chelsea 50, Mass. © American Tile & Rubber Co., 
Trenton 2, N. J. © Panther-Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass. © American Tile & Rubber Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec © Panther Rubber Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 


Ako makers of Biltrite NURON for Shoe Soles, Luggage and Accessories—and Biltrite Rubber Heels 
26 COLOR SAMPLE KIT... YOURS ON REQUEST 


AMTICO, Dept. MB-18, Trenton 2, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me free box of 4"’ x 4’ samples of Amtico Flooring in 
standard Ye"’ gauge and all 26 stock colors—also illustrated literature. 
NAME 






ee ee Re ee STATE..22..... 
(Please attach coupon to your business card or letterhead) 























Bul. No. 6. Metal Lath Manufacturers Assn., 
Engineers Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 4 pp, 
8/2” x 11” 


METAL GARAGE DOORS. Cookson Rolling Doors, | 
Power or Manually Operated. Bul. No. 301. The 
Cookson Co., 1525 Cortland Ave., San Francisco 

10, Calif. 12 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


RUST-INHIBITING COATING. Got Rust Problems? 
Whip ’em. 
5309. General Paint Corp., 2627 Army St., San 
Francisco 19, Calif. 4 pp. 8'/2” x 11” 


. with Rustmaster. Technical Bul. 


ASPHALTIC SURFACING. Laykolid Tennis Courts. 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co., 200 Bush 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 12 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


ADHESIVES. 3m Company Adhesives—Coatings 
—Sealers. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., Adhesives & Coatings Div., 411 Piquette 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 8 pp. 8!/2” x 11” 


WELDING. The Case of the Ailing Weldollar or 
How to Take the Pressure off Rising Costs. 
The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
12 pp. 8!” x 5” 








HEAVY-DUTY FLOORING. A New High in Dur- 
able, Economical Floor Protection—Metile Floors 
of Stelcon Anchor Steel Plates. Flash-Stone Co., 
3723 Pulaski Philadelphia 40, Pa. 4 pp. 
812” x 11” 












Ave., 










FLOOR MAINTENANCE. Fioors, Form No. 168-11. 
The Monroe Co., Inc., 10703 Quebec Ave., Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 20 pn. 8/2” x 11” 




















FLOOR MAINTENANCE. Muiti-Clean Floor Liquids 
Chart. Inc., 2277 Ford 
Parkway, St. Paul, Minn. SF a te 





Multi-Clean Products, 
1 p. 




















LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. Metalab Sectional 
Laboratory Furniture, Catalogue SD-2. Metalab 






Equipment Corp., 214 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, 
Ltt, Ses Se Oe” = 10” 
















STEEL PARTITIONS. Millis Movable Metal Walls. 
The Mills Co., 965 Wayside Rd., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. 48 pp. 8/2” x 11” 






FURNITURE. Selections from America’s Fore- 


most Collection of Modern Furniture. Herman 








Miller Furniture Co., Zeeland, Mich. 4 pp. 82” 
io 







MACHINERY MOUNTING. The New Levelling 


Barrymount. Barry Corp., 700 Pleasant St., 
Watertown 72, Mass. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 





INDUSTRIAL FLOORING. New Construction and 


Modernization, Drehmann Sani-Brick Floors. 







Drehmann Paving and Flooring Co., Gaul and 
Tioga Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 4 pp. 8'/2” x 11” 
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